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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive jor consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are sfecially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their ASS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible jor the return of axtistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepled. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. If it is desired that the 
photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed Jor the purpose. 

/t must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who ts not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Lditor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction 

The charge for small Advertisements of Froperty for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., ts 5s. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. AM orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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N a temperate climate the paths of the weather prophet 
are thorny. Still one may, perhaps, say without danger of 
_ future gainsaying, that at the moment of writing it looks as 
if we were going to have a hard winter. We may even say that 
we have already had a hard winter, in comparison with those 
two that have preceded it, for already we have had probably 
more frost than in the whole of those two put together. Perhaps 
that is as it should be. There are those who like ‘“ seasonable 
weather "—that is to say, the weather of the accepted Christmas 
card—at Christmas-time, and are still able to think that a “ green 
Yule makes a fat churchyard,” although all statistics prove 
that truth lies in the opposite direction. Be that as it may, it is 
certain that many wise people seeing the cold weather will say, 
“TI told you so. Did I not tell you we should have a hard 
winter ?—there were so many holly berries.” 

What a comfortable thing it is to be able to say, “I told you 
so.” It is a comfort of which we should not think of depriving 
these good people by reminding them that they “told us so,” 
no less, last year, too, and that the winter, far from being 
severe, was an extraordinarily mild one; but it is necessary to 
the existence of prophets of this kind that they should have 
a merciful faculty of forgetting the few cases in which their 
prophecies may, through some evil machinations, have gone 
wrong, in the multitude of occasions in which they have proved 
to be right—the comparative statistics are their own. 
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A village celebrity, to whom his pastor made the gift of a 
weather glass, is reported to have said, alter sufficient trial, that 
he could not see that it had much influence on the weather. In 
the same way there may be some of us sceptical enough to 
doubt whether the berries of the holly have much influence on 
the weather that is about to be, or even give much evidence 
as to the weather of the future. We may be rather disposed 
to regard them as signs of the time that has gone, a sign that 
that past time was favourable for their birth and growth. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that none of us can view without 
concern the wholesale destruction and decimation of our holly 
trees, our yews, our laurels, and the rest of our evergreens that 
goes on, shortly before Christmas-time, under the sanction of the 
merriment appropriate to that festive season. It may be very 
proper that our homes and our churches should be besprigged 
and begarlanded with the holly and brightened with the holly 
berry ; it may be furthermore that the ‘‘ groves of flesh” in the 
butchers’ shops should be crowned with bays under the glare of 
the gas jets, and a sprig of holly may be a thing of beauty and 
in its appropriate environment in the setting of a dead pig’s 
nose; but, unfortunately, all this bravery is so very transient. 
The holly is a stout plant, so are the yew, the laurel, and the 
rest of them, but after all they are but of the nature of the grass 
that, plucked away from its root in the earth, perishes very 
quickly, and if there be a gallant appearance and joyful aspect 
about the holly adornments when they are fresh, it is very pitiful 
to see how quickly all look of freshness passes away from them, 
so that the aspect of the fading garland makes rather for the 
consideration that joys are transitory, and, in fine, for the dejection 
rather than for the satisfaction of the beholder’s spirit. 

And even of this gallantry, at its freshest, we must often fee] 
inclined to ask ourselves: ‘Is it all worth while?” In the town 
we see the begarlanded shop and the besprigged pig’s face. In 
the country we see the obverse of all this. We see the carts of 
the usually unlicensed hawker taking away stacks of thjs fine 
evergreen foliage and magnificent display of scarlet berry, we see 
onslaughts made on the finest plantations, and on every promising 
holly of a roadside hedge. We see—in our hearts we enter a 
feeble protest—but we do no more, unless the ravisher of these 
children.of Flora be an obvious and red-handed trespasser, for the 
gentry who thus offend us are not often nice in their language, and 
in a match of verbiage with them one seldom comes off with the 





* honours, for the reason, if for no other, that they have little honour 


to lose. There is another reason—that these gentry of the streets 
and road are usually pretty skilful at the cut and thrust of ‘lip,’ 
as they would call it, through much practice. So we weakly let 
them ravish—indeed, we cannot help ourselves—and shrink from 
the futile protest. Moreover, we are not over and above certain 
of our moral ground. ‘Christmas comes but once a year’’; 
we have memories of Caldecott’s gibbeting of the ‘old 
curmudgeons” at their Christmas, and do not want to figure 
along with them or to reprove any fair and reasonable enjoyment 
of the festive season. But is it worth it? That is the 
question to which we return once more. Is it worth while 
to wreak such wholesale destruction on the most beautiful 
things that kind Flora is able to give ou® woodlands in a 
frosty time, in order that for a few days at most the garlands 
may hang in the shops and the houses? We trow not. If the 
cutting of the branches were done with any discrimination we 
might forgive it. But what care these gentry of the big clasp 
knife for the beauty of the tree or its symmetry? In truth, not 
one tinker’s blessing. They go for the biggest bough, the 
brightest berries, and leave the poor tree with a gaping wound, 
big as a church door, that will disfigure it all its future life 
through, so that it will never be the saine tree again after their 
cruel visitation. 

And, again, there is more in it than this. The gentry 
of the clasp knife and the donkey-cart do not confine their 
operations to the realm of Flora. Their Christmastide catering 
and “conveying,” to use the word of the wise, of the merry 
holly may be used to cover purposes perhaps yet more baneful. 
Under this pretext they may invade many a well-stocked covert, 
and under the boughs of holly, were we to lift them, might be found, 
we doubt not, many a pheasant and bunny illegally done to 
death. This holly gathering is a cloak for a little poaching, by 
the way, that is not to be despised, and this is but an argument 
the more for discouraging it by every means in our power. 
What these means should be it is fairly easy to see. We should 
put an embargo on the servants’ desire to purchase from these 
men who hawk the holly for sale in the streets, we should be 
sparing in its’ use in. house and church, and we should reason 
with the butcher that the holly is better on its own stem than in 
the nose of the finest boar. ‘This for the town aspect of the 
case. In the country we may do much by a stern prohibition to 
allow the holly cutting within our own jurisdiction. It is counsel 
that suggests itself as obviously necessary for our own protection. 
But it is only by a general expression of opinion and a genera) 
discouragement that any real effect can be produced. Let us 
bedeck our houses in all moderation; let us forbid the holly 
hawker with all severity. 
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The Duke of Westminster. 


UGH LUPUS, first Duke of Westminster, is dead, and 
H his youthful grandson, formerly Lord Belgrave, and 
aide-de-camp to Sir Alfred Milner in South Africa, 
reigns in his stead. The hyperbole characteristic of our age has 
not been wanting on this occasion. It has been stated that 
‘the wealthiest, and in many ways one of the most distinguished, 
of living Englishmen,” has gone from amongst us, but the 
superlatives are without warrant. The late Duke possessed, or, 
to speak more accurately, represented, immense wealth, but 
neither he nor anybody else knew precisely how rich he was 
(which is true of a good many other persons), and, since his 
consistent ambition was to be useful rather than distinguished, 
the second superlative is totally out of place. Reduced to its 
true proportions, this event is none the less of the first order of 
importance. It is one which must affect substantially a vast 
number of persons and interests, and one which might affect 
them even more than is likely to be the case. 

The Duke was a great land-owner. He had huge agri- 
cultural estates in England, in Scotland, and in Wales, against 
the management of which even the most unscrupulous agitator 
was never heard to level any charge. Other land-owners, perhaps, 
have had some cause to complain that the Duke’s tenants were 
treated with a generosity which caused agitators to institute 
invidious comparisons. The owner of Ebury Farm, now a forest 
of bricks and mortar, of the Mavfair estate, and of the Millbank 
property, could be generous at Katon, at Halkyn, and in Suther- 
landshire, on a scale which less fortunate land-owners could not 
hope to imitate. But the tenantry, who were deeply attached to 
their landlord, need not mingle apprehensions for the future with 
their sorrow. The principles upon which the Westminster 
estates are managed have become a tradition and a cult. No 
man realised more conscientiously than the late Duke the fact 
that he and his estate were an institution almost in the nature of 
a trust, with immense and complicated responsibilities, that he 
represented rather than possessed almost incredible wealth, and 
the whole administration of the estates is firmly founded on those 
principles. They are practically unalterable. On the other hand, 
there may be room for some anxiety on the question whether the 
public and private charities of the late Duke, both of which were 
on a colossal scale, insomuch that Grosvenor House was rightly 
regarded as the central palace of philanthropy, will be continued 
on the same lines. 

At so sad a moment it is almost necessary to apologise for 
an allusion to the substantial and immediate effect which the 
death of a great patron of the Turf will necessarily produce upon 
the racing world. But after all it serves to explain and to 
accentuate a prominent part of his character. All nominations 
in his name are voided, and although his three year olds for the 
coming season are said not to have been remarkable, this 
will make a vast amount of difference, which may be summed 
up in the words “ Flying Fox,” and all that those words imply. 
Moreover, the new Duke may not have the same devotion to the 
Turf which characterised his high-minded grandfather. Four 
Derbies did the Duke win, and certainly no owner of our age has 
possessed so unbroken a line of first-rate race-horses, none has 
bought so magnificently or more judiciously. Frankly we 
hope that the young Duke will have similar tastes, for, 
many as are the failings of the followers of racing, to 
support the Turf as the late Duke supported it is to perform 
a national service. To sum him up ina phrase which carries 
an infinity of meanings—he was an English gentleman. It 
was the writer’s privilege to be brought into contact with him 
on more than one occasion. He was warm-hearted, genial, and 
kindly, dignified but not haughty, simple in manner, and 
acute in intelligence. Above all, he was earnest and sincere. 
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of the new volume of Country Lirg, which begins to come 


I T gives us no common pleasure to state that the first number 
into existence on January 6th, 1900, will contain the first 


. instalment of a serial story by that spirited and careful writer, Mr. 


Horace Annesley Vachell. The story, which will be illustrated, 
is concerned with the adventures of “ John Charity, Yeoman.” 
‘It is excellently written, and it is full of romantic incident. Also 
it is well adapted for serial publication, inasmuch as each chapter 
is complete in itself, and embodies one striking incident or more. 
It is evidently the work of a man who knows thoroughly the 
countries in which his dvamatis persone move, and it is far 
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superior in interest and workmanship to any of the numerous 
stories which have been submitted to me for consideration.” 
Such is the verdict of the ‘‘ Looker-on,’’ who has read stories 
submitted for approval until he is positively saturated with 
them. Now the principal fault of the ‘“‘ Looker-on,” and it 
is one quite natural to a man who, to some extent, 
lives by reading fiction, is an increasing indisposition towards 
generous enthusiasm. In this case, therefore, our readers may 
look forward to a genuine treat. 





We are told of a very good bit of work successfully done in 
the restoration of Gedney Church, which is one of the finest 
in Lincolnshire, that land of fine churches. The efforts of 
restoration have not been in the direction of improving away 
existing features, according to the manner that the late Mr. 
William Morris was always gibing at, but of ensuring the 
stability of the building and the safety of the church as it 
stood. This result, we learn, has been achieved, but at the cost 
of £2,300, towards which the Rev. Dr. Bellamy has most hand- 
somely given £1,000. 





This is the season of the year at which families assemble 
and friends are gathered together, at this and at that centre, 
from all parts of the country. It is therefore emphatically the 
time at which it is really possible to arrive at a true appre- 
ciation of the state of public feeling, a matter upon which writers 
in the papers—they have taken to calling themselves 
publicists—are apt in the ordinary way to make wild 
statements of which their own personal feelings are the basis. 
In these circumstances, having ourselves of late seen many 
men and cities, we propose to summarise our impressions of 
conversations upon the topic which occupies the English- 
speaking race to the exclusion of all others. They will probably 
be found to be in agreement with the experiences of men and 
women at large. 

Public criticism of the performances of our generals is almost 
universally depreciated. Private criticism, on the other hand, is 
practised universally. This is, perhaps, fortunate, for the 
written word and the reported speech remain, while the 
private conversation does not, and mere passing talk in the 
form of criticism upon inadequate data does no great harm. 
Moreover, if the subject of it were not so serious, its diversities 
would be almost amusing. To vary a classic phrase, tot milites 
tot sententie. According to the branch of the military service 
to which an officer, aged or young, belongs, is his comment 
upon passing events. One critic declares that all the present 
trouble is due to the employment of too many blank Staff 
College men, ‘theoretical soldiers, you know, not practical 
men”’; the StaffCollege man complains that some of the generals 
are doing all the things which they expressly warned them that 
they must never be persuaded to attempt; the Engineer cries out 
for more balloons, the Artilleryman for more and better guns; 
and the bewildered civilian begins to wonder whether the whole 
system of military science does not stand in need of reconsidera- 
tion, and whether, merely by way of exception, it would not be 
possible to avoid an ambush sometimes—.in all of which there is 
neither profit nor consolation. 





But there is abundance of comfort in the manifestation of 
public spirit. Go where you will you will find the able-bodied 
civilian, and his name is legion in England, asking what he can 
do, and not merely asking, but ready and eager to follow the 
advice given to him. Among Volunteers especially there is the 
keenest competition for places in the contingents which ‘are going 
to the front. ‘‘ Take us, and break us,” to borrow Mr. Henley’s 
fine words once more, is the phrase giving expression to the spirit 
which governs all young and middle-aged Englishmen and 
Scotchmen and Irishmen and Welshmen. How nobly the City 
has come forward all the world knows. Never, since the 
spacious times of Queen Elizabeth, since that great day when 
she was present at Tilbury, has there been such generous and 
heart-stirring excitement. In the provinces it is just the same, 
and of those provinces a word shall be said in a moment. 
The fact which it is desired to accentuate in this note is that we 
all feel that it is doing us good as a nation. We'have been tried 
by the fire of adversity, and the metal turns out to be as true as 
ever. 





A correspondent writes: ‘“‘I have no desire to poach in 
any way upon the manor of your dramatic critic; but I think 
there are one or two points of interest in connection with 
Mr. Frank Benson’s coming season at the Lyceum which may be 
mentioned without interfering with the critic. The scheme is 
one with the character of which the provincial towns, where 
municipal patriotism runs high, are familiar. At Belfast, 
Birkenhead, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Newcastle committees have often been 
formed to co-operate with Mr. Benson in producing the classic 
drama. The same thing is being done in London, and a large 
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number of leading and representative persons have gladly joined 
the committee. So, during the eight weeks following upon 
February 15th, we shall have the opportunity of seeing 
‘Henry V.,’-‘ The Rivals,’ ‘ Twelfth Night,’ ‘The Tempest,’ 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘ Richard II.,’ ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ and ‘ Hamlet.’ Moreover, subscribers can obtain 
tickets for the whole cycle, so to speak, en bloc. 





‘* Now it occurs to me that people may like to know some- 
thing of the history of this Frank P2nson, who has done such 
yeoman service to the drama, especially in the provinces, and, 
having known him for nearly thirty years, I propose with your 
leave to tell what I know. Born in 1858 or thereabouts, and 
the son of a South Country squire, Frank Benson went to 
Winchester College, and there he became a boyish and enthusiastic 
student and exponent of Shakespeare. At this period of his career 
he came under the stimulating influence of Mr. Hawkins, one of 
the assistant masters, himself no mean actor, and the founder 
of the School Shakespeare Reading Society, of which I was 
myself an incompetent member. Even then Frank Benson’s 
readings were quite wonderful, and in the school he was universally 
beloved, for he had keen intelligence, an amiable disposition, an 
exceptionally handsome and clear-cut face, and a vigorous body. 
The dash and spirit which he showed in all games were 
remarkable. 


‘‘He carried the same tastes with him to New College. 
Oxford, where he did not by any means neglect his studies, but 
devoted himself to athletics and the drama. At Association 
foothall he was a passable player, untiring, vigorous, but lacking 
in the little artifices which a man of light frame must practise if 
he would succeed. The Winchester game of those days, not 
quite the same as it is to-day, was a dashing and headlong game, 
anda heavy ‘back’ of a calculating disposition could always 
rely upon inducing Benson to charge him. Then ‘they would 
salute so rudely breast to breast, that their encounter seemed too 
rude for chest.’ Benson, being spare and light, always got the 
worst of it, and always took that worst in the best of tempers. On 
the other hand, he was a wonderful three-miler, and, as in those 
days he had one of the actors’ weaknesses, it was a sight of 
almost tragic grandeur to see him finish, always first, pale as 
death, and with his hair streaming behind him. Middle-aged 
men and women, who were in the heyday of youth during the 
commemoration of 1880, carry with them the memory of a 
splendid performance of the ‘Agamemnon,’ organised mainly by 
Benson, in which the Hon. W. Bruce of Baliol, George Lawrence 
of Corpus, and Dunn of New College, took prominent parts. 
It was the event of the year. 

** Bruce became a Charity Commissioner; Lawrence is a 
successful barrister; Dunn died young, to the sorrow of many 
friends; Benson alone remained faithful to his first love. He 
appeared once or twice to start with in London, very pleasant to 
look at, but a trifle wooden in movement, and, to the amusement 
of his friends, cold as an iceberg in his stage kisses. Then he 
started a touring company of his own, and became the idol of the 
provinces. In the course of a wandering life I have encountered 
him and his company many times. The reception which 
he met outside the theatre in society, as well as inside, was a 
pleasant revelation. I was particularly impressed, | remember, 
at Dublin and at Newcastle, and Benson very likely remembers 
forming one of a strangely assorted group on a festal occasi~n at 
the Mansion House in Dublin. There was the Lord Mayor, a 
Home Ruler, but hospitable ; there was Jonathan Hogg, Quaker, 
Unionist, amateur in art and literature, wine merchant and 
tea merchant; there was young Harrison, whom Parnell called 
the stripling ; and there was another person who shall be name- 
less. There were also devilled oysters, and very good they were. 

“There, and at Newcastle later, | realised that Benson was 
something more than the prince of good fellows, and an actor who 
took his profession seriously, because he believed in the educational 
value of the stage. In that matter I did not see eye toeye with him, 
although he may have been right. For me the theatre provides 
relaxation, not education. Others may be educated if they choose. 
But Benson was also an athletic missionary. Fabulous tales 
were told of the distances which he ran before breakfast to 
keep himself in condition. It was not enough that a candidate 
for admission to his company should be an actor. He must also, 
if possible, be a gentleman—most of them were such—and he 
must be an athlete. These active young fellows would play 
Shakespeare all night, and hockey all the afternoon, and I have 
often joined them. Once I remember one of the leading 
characters in ‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream’ limped sadly on the 
stage at Newcastle, but | could not help forgiving him, for I had 
played against him at Tynemouth in the afternoon, and the limp 
was more my fault than his. There, sir! that is a long screed; 
but it seems to me that Frank Benson is the kind of actor in 
whom the readers of Counrry Lire may properly take special 
interest. Oddly enough I remember a sim*lar incident at Slough 
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when the Hawtreys were schoolmasters all, and also the nucleus 
of the ‘ Remnants.’ One of them, I forget which, welcomed an 
Oxford team at a match, with a laughing prayer that they would 
not injure him, for he had a very good engagement in town in the 
evenings.’’ We welcome our correspondent’s light-hearted gossip. 
It is just the thing for this season of the year. 

The late Lord Tankerville, who died early last week at his 
principal residence, Chillingham Castle, in Northumberland, 
was the first representative of the county in the reformed 

arliament, having been elected as far back as 1832. He held 
the seat in the Conservative interest till 1859, when he went to 
the House of Lords as Lord Ossulston, and very shortly 
afterwards succeeded to the Earldom. Subsequently, he held 
several offices in the Royal Household. His name is perhaps 
best known to the general public through the fact that he was 
owner of the principal herd of the so-called ‘‘ Chillingham ”’ cattle, 
which are supposed to approach more nearly the type of the 
original stock whence our domestic cattle are derived than any 
other known breed that exists now. ‘There is another consider- 
able herd of these, or of very closely allied, cattle at Hamilton 
Palace. They show some slight differences, al.hough we believe 
that there has been some mutual cross-breeding of the two 
herds. It is generally conceded that the cattle at Chillingham, 
after which the breed takes its name, show more typical features of 
the original stock than either those of Hamilton, or the few that 
exist elsewhere. For all that it is the opinion of the best judges 
that the white colour and other characteristics of these cattle 
point to a certain degree of domesticity and artificial conditions 
before that type was produced, and that consequently we have 
not even in them the perfect type of the original wild bull and 
cow. One of the late Lord Tankerville’s sons is noted as a 
wonderfully fine shot both with shot-gun and sporting rifle. 


Everyone will be very ready to echo the sentiment of 
gratitude expressed by Mr. G. Carson to Lord Ardilaun on the 
occasion of the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
Ireland, at which Mr. Chamberlain was present. Ireland has 
many occasions for gratitude to Lord Ardilaun, who is president 
of the Horticultural Society, but he bas never put his wealth to 
better service than when he purchased the Muckross property in 
Killarney, and secured the lake with its beauties to the enjoy- 
ment of-the public. This was the special occasion of Mr. 
Carson’s vote of thanks, which was seconded by Sir Percy 
Grace, and, it needs not to say, carried unanimously. Mr. 
Carson stated the fact, of which there was never a doubt, that 
with Killarney in the hands of Lord Ardilaun, the public would 
have all the freedom of its lakes, and of all its unrivalled beauties 
which they have been accustomed to enjoy in the past. 


it does not seem as if the expedition through Central Africa 
on which Mr. Lionel Decle is at present engaged, is likely to be 
carried through without considerable difficulties. The latest 
news from that part of the world is given us by Mr. Arthur 
Sharp, who has lately returned from a two years’ expedition in 
‘East and East Central Africa,” as the regions visited are 
described. Between Lakes Tanganyika and Albert Edward 
Nyanza his people had some severe fighting with tribes of what 
are said to be cannibals of the worst kind. It is true that if a 
man is going to kill you it does not much matter what he intends 
to do with you afterwards; so from that point of view a cannibal 
is not distinctly worse than any other likely murderer. At the 
same time, the cannibal has an ever-present and pressing motive 
for your murder, above other men, and from that point of view 
he is undesirable. From the north of Tanganyika it was Mr. 
Decle’s intention, as we have understood it, to push across to 
Lake Rudolph, and it is just about the north of Tanganyika that 
these fellows with their unpleasant tastes abound. 


In an interesting article in the Ztmes one day last week 
attention was called to the increasing demand for and supply of 
unfamiliar fruits, such as the mango, etc., in the English 
Christmas markets. Amongst other points we noticed that while 
pride of first place is given, among oranges, to those from 
Jamaica, second on the list is placed the Californian ‘ navel.” 
There are so many young Englishmen now, and so much 
english money, engaged in fruit farming in California, that we 
must all be glad to hear any news that is encouraging for their 
prospects. The ‘‘citrous belt” in California, that is to say, the 
area within which the citron fruits, the lime, the lemon, and 
the orange are cultivated, has. been a good deal extended lately. 
It has been found possible to grow the orange successfully in 
certain localities, such as the neighbourhood of Lindsay, in 
Tulare County, where such success would not have been, in 
fact, was not, anticipated ten or twelve years ago. After the 
Californian oranges, those that come from the Canary Islands 
are well spoken of, but there is a long difference in favour of the 
former, according to the taste of the present writer, who has 
made abundant trial of both kinds, picking them fresh off the 
parent tree. 
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The number of night attacks against the Boers which have 
been attempted suggest that they would be the better for the aid of 
watch-dogs. But dogs are animals which the ungenial Boer has 
always despised and does not keep. Meantime the German 
Army Board has just made a fresh trial of dogs for service in the 
battalion of sharpshooters and scouts. In the competition sixteen 
dogs were tried. Among them were five collies, five smooth 


President Loubet in 


YTHATEVER their 
political opinions or 
views on the Drey- 


fus case and other vexed ques- 
tions in France, there can be 
no doubt that Englishmen gene- 
rally have been greatly im- 
pressed by the force and dignity 
shown by M. Loubet, President 
of the French Republic, in con- 
ducting its affairs through trou- 
bles of exceptional violence and 
complexity. It isnot too much 
to say that he has won the 
respect of all, even of his op- 
ponents; and it is a respect 
that will not be lessened in 
English eyes by the knowledge 
that M. Loubet is at heart a 
sportsman and a lover of the 
country and of country life. It 
appears that in France—blessed 
land for the legislature—they 
now have their official Presi- 
dential shooting, which has 
lately been inaugurated by 
President Loubet in person. 
It is impossible that it could 
have been more appropriately 
opened, and we are assured 
that M. Loubet is a performer 
with the gun whose equal we 
do not seem to meet in our 
little island. In the words of 
our informant, which we are 
sure we may be allowed to 
transcribe verbatim: ‘ Presi- 
dent Loubet is a clever, very clever, hunter, and he fires with 
his left hand. Never does the President aim without killing his 
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sheepdogs, two pointers, and a water-spaniel. Out of the 
sixteen dozs only seven announced the approach of the enemy by 
low growls, which in dog language means a hurried whisper. 
Five others barked, which was scored against them, as it tells the 
enemy they are discovered; and four made no noise at all. The 
best dog was the water-spaniel ; the collies were next on the list. 
A collie or two might have been useful to Sir W. Gatacre. 


the Shooting Field. 
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THE PRESIDENT IN THE FIELD. 


game.” If such a declaration as this does not speak highly for the 
loyalty of the subjects of the head of the French Republic, one 
would not know how to speak. More highly of M. Loubet as a 
shot it is difficult to see that one could speak. The faculty of 
appreciation can no further go. 

A. briefly detailed account of the inaugural day’s shooting 
may be of some interest. The shooting is at Rambouillet, a short 
distance by train from Paris. At eight o’clock in the morning 
(an early hour for an English start, but by no means out of the 
common on the Continent) the President leaves the Palace of 
St. Elysée, without any pomp or military escort, in his private 
carriage, accompanied only by his orderly, Commandant Lamy, 
who has charge of the Presidential shooting. At half-past eight 
they arrive at the station, where the President bows pleasantly 
to the few people who are about and have recognised him, and is 
conducted by the stationmaster to a ‘sleeping car,” as my 
informant puts it (no doubt one of those that is a parlour car by 
day and a sleeping car at night), because he shrinks from giving 
the trouble of the special train to which his rank entitles him. 
Amongst his other attributes of a really great man is that of 
preserving a perfect simplicity in the dignity of a position which 
is one of the highest in Europe. At the station the President 
met his guests, five in number, to complete the shooting party, 
which arrived at Rambouillet shortly before noon. There they 
were met by the mayor, the sous-préfet, and all the local officials, 
who conducted them to the carriages that were in waiting to 
drive them out to the shooting box in the Rambouillet Forest. 
This shooting box, deeply overshadowed by the dark trees, is 
named, with happy omen, La Faisanderie. At La Faisanderie, 
where they arrived about half-past twelve, there was served 
what an informant describes as ‘‘asplendid déjewner ”—excellent 
function. We believe that we of Great Britain would habitually 
shoot a deal better if work did not begin till after a splendid 
déjeuner. 

It is apparent that this day’s shooting was no light affair. 
There was the early start, the drive to the station, the drive from 
the station, and finally the splendid déjewner before the actual 
sporting began. A pleasant description is given us of Tue Presi- 
DENT IN THE FiELp. ‘‘ When the President is shooting, close behind 
him stands 4 shooting - bag bearer, a trumpet - player, a special 
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CHANGING GUNS. 


commissionaire, and two detectives, who are in charge to 
preserve his life; these last always are on bicycle and they 
follow the President everywhere.” The function of the trumpet- 
player is well shown in the illustration. More technically 
he is known in France as le trompette des gardes fovestiers, 
ana he sounds his trumpet in order to control the move- 
ments of the beating line. The line of beaters, be it said 
by-the-by, is thus kept in much better order than by the 
English method of shouting in 
steptorian tones, to the utter 
aiarm of every beast of venerie 
in the covert. It is true that 
most of the beaters have en- 
joyed the advantage of a mili- 
tary training, which gives them 
a knowledge of the tactics 
required for keeping in true 
line and at the right distance 
apart. Another excellent fea- 
ture, though not so uncommon 
with us as the use of the 
trumpet, is the distinctive 
colour of the beaters’ smocks, 
which makes them quickly 
visible and far less likely to 
be shot than the man in 
tweeds, moleskin, or corduroy. 
Aiding the trumpeter in the 
direction of the beaters is 
M. Leudet, the chief subject of 
the second illustration, In- 
SPECTEUR DES FORETS DE 
L’Etat. M. Loubet, as has been said, is a left-handed shooter, 
and the third illustration represents him CHancinc Guns in this 
left-handed manner, which has rather a singular look, though he 
justifies it in such a remarkable manner by his very unusual 
skill. The Forest of Rambouillet is well stocked, we are told, 
with rabbits, deer, and birds. The deer, it goes pretty well with- 
out saying, are roe, and the President shows himself a true lover 
of the beautiful in Nature in permitting very few of these to be 
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shot, on the ground that they 
are intended rather for the 
adornment of the forest than 
for purposes of sport pure and 
simple. In addition to the 
covert of the forest, there is on 
its outskirts a rough kind of 
Leathy place that is Excer- 
LENT RaBBiT GROUND, though 
it does not seem as if it would 
lend itself very kindly to the 
evolutions of the cycling detec- 
tives. Indeed, we cannot but 
think that these must more 
than once have found them- 
selves at fault in the course of 
this day’s famous shoot. 

The excellent photograph 
of the Group OF SHOOTERS 
who took part in this interesting 
inauguration shows the Presi- 
dent himself in the centre, 
with M. Prevet, a senator, on 
his right hand. (It is again 
M. PrRevET EN BATTUE whom 
we see in more detail guarding a ride in the forest in the sixth 
picture.) On the President’s immediate left stands M. de Ver- 
minac, the Vice-President of the Senate, and others of the party 
are M. De’cauville, M. Bonnefoy-Sibour, M. Gazot, M. Franck- 
Chauverm, and M. Ratier, all senators, and, on the President’s 
far left, Commandant Lamy, chef des chasses du President, with 
M. Leudet next to him, and the Inspector of the Forests of 
Marly in uniform behind the President and M. Prevet. These 
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made up the party. It will be seen that in consequence of 
the long journey and the déjeuney the start was rather a 
late one, and M. Loubet had to leave again for Paris at six 
o’clock, giving but few hours for actual shooting. Even so, 
seeing the time that the journey down had taken, the President 
cannot have been back until a late hour at night, having done a 
very considerable day’s work. The bag, as shown in the final 
picture of the TaBLEau, amounted to 173 pheasants, 300 rabbits 
(making the three centuries 
exactly), and two roe, a very 
satisfactory result for the few 
hours that it occupied. 

The whole represents a 
picture of the President of the 
French Republic that must 
appeal very strongly to British 
instincts. The simple and 
unaffected character of the 
man who has shown his hand 
to be so strong an one for the 
guidance of the ship of State 
in troublous waters is evident 
in all the day’s doings—a 
man of simple tastes, excel- 
lent performer with the gun, 
a true sportsman in the best 
sense of the word, who, though 
he has come out .to shoot 
game, does not indulge in 
indiscriminate slaughter, but 
spares some of the most beau- 
tiful species that they may 
live for the enhancement of 
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the forest’s beauty. Such a 
man as this M. Loubet is 
revealed to us, and such a 
man as this it is in accord with 
every British instinct to admire 
and respect. 


ON THE ROAD 
“SHERE appears to be no limit 
‘| to the enthusiasm of Mrs. 
Edward Kennard on the sub- 
ject of automobilism, and the technical 
Press continues to publish interesting 
contributions from her pen. In a 
short article in the Motor-Car World 
she addresses herself to the subject 
of motor-car driving for ladies, which 
occupies much the same position now, 
in her opinion, as cycling did some 
years ago. The pioneers were dubbed 
eccentric, but where they led followers 
flocked in by the thousand. ‘It will 
not take the fair sex long,” Mrs, 
Kennard thinks, ‘‘ere they discover 
the delights of motoring, and then all 
those who can afford the pastime will 
be anxious to learn how. to drive. 
There are many ladies not physically 
strong enough for the exertion of 
cycling, and to these a car will prove a blessing and a boon. Nothing is so 
exhilarating as flying through the air along good country roads. The driver is 
kept constantly amused and interested. The attention cannot be relaxed, and 
every gradient presents a source of variety, so that monotony is unknown.” 
These latter clauses strike the key note of the matter. The difference between 
driving behind horses and driving a motor-car is one of immense degree, and no 
one could conceive the exhilaration and sustained interest which are inseparable 
from automobile driving. 

No doubt the ordinary lady will never take to motor-driving to the same 
extent as has been the case with cycling, even if the question of expense created 
no initial obstacle; but among sportswomen the new pastime is destined 
to find favour just as it has done in France, where automobilists already 
number over 7,000, and the Automobile Club is an essentially influential and 
aristocratic body. 

The difficulty of learning is touched upon by Mrs. Kennard, who is 
cf opinion that ‘‘ what is really needed is a proper school, as in Paris, 
where ladies can go before venturing on the highways, and receive tuition.” 
The only place in England, excepting such facilities as the Automobile Asso- 
ciation or other dealers can give their clients, is the spacious lawn at Sheen 
House, which is well provided with dummy figuves, p!inted in substantial 
earth-filled barrels, round which the tyro may isarn to steer without fear of 
damage to life or property. Learning to steer is less arduous than might be 
supposed, especially to anyone whose hands are already trained by either 
horse riding or cycling. On this point Mrs. Kennard remarks: ‘‘ There is 
no occasion to despond because at first the path may appear strewn with 
difficulties, They are mostly of a minor nature, and time and experience 
will remove them. Then will open out a field of health, pleasure, and 
interest hitherto undreamt of. There are ladies and ladies. Some of the 
town-bred ones and the constitutionally timid may prefer to be driven rather 
than to drive ; but the countrywoman accustomed to every kind of sport, and 
depending on her own nerve and judgment, will simply revel in the motor- 
ar. Between her and her engine will arise the same subtle, delicate relations 
as ’twixt herself and the good hunter she loves as a friend. She will get 
to study it in the same way, to thrill with pride when it does well, to feel 
an almost motherly anxiety when it fails to work according to its wont.” 
This is an encouraging picture, and is none the less so becauge of being 
founded upon actual experience. 

Motor-cars are already making their mark in St. Petersburg, and, as an 
inevitable consequence, bureaucracy must have its say, and a prodigious list of 
regulations and restrictions has been issued. It is required that every driver 
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must satisfy the authorities that he is competent to manage his machine ; in 
fact, he must be examined by a ‘special commission” before the necessary 
certificate will be granted. He is then handed a ‘special little book and a tin 
plate bearing a number for his vehicle,” and must renew the permit every time 
any alteration in the shape or mechanism is introduced. Only such persons are 
entitled to steer an automobile as are over seventeen years of age, who have 
passed the prescribed examination, and are free from all bodily defects which 
would make them unfit for this vocation. Another injunction is to the effect 
that every automobile must be fitted with an attachment which makes it 
impossible for mischievous and meddling persons to set a vehicle in motion 
when left standing in the road without attendance. Four-wheeled automobiles, 
moreover, must not be left by their drivers so long as the cars are on 
the road. Finally, the speed of the automobiles must not exceed 12 versts 
(8 miles) per hour. Apparently the St. Petersburg authorities are very 
much afraid of automobiles at the present moment, and some of the foregoing 
regulations would be a source of abundant mirth in the French capital at all 
events. 

The Cyclists’ Touring Club has won an important victory, though one of 
local application only, against the Falmouth Corporation. For a great many 
years past it has been the custom to charge a toll of 2d. on all cyclists 
landing with their machines at the Market Strand Pier, very much in the 
obnoxious fashion so familiar to travellers among the Scottish lakes, The facts 
were brought to the notice of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, and on their behalf 
a local member—the Rev. F. F. Savage, vicar of Flushing—brought an 
action against the Corporation for £5 damages for unlawful distraint of his 
machine. 

To test the legality of the impost, Mr. Savage had declined to pay the toll, and 
his machine was detained in consequence. Previously to this, however, he had 
frequently protested against the toll, but without effect. The action was brought 
at the Falmouth County Court, and Judge Granger called on the Corporation to 
show cause why they should levy a toll on cycles. All that counsel could do in 
their behalf, however, was to say that though bicycles were not specifically 
mentioned in the provisional order, the words ‘‘all other goods and merchandise ” 
were comprehensive enough to admit of the toll. The judge very rightly 
concluded, however, that a cyclist’s pleasure steed was not either goods or 
merchandise, and gave judgment for the vicar with costs. 

Visitors from the country who bring their bicycles to town and expect to 
find available cloak-room accommodation, in case they wish to deposit 
the machines temporarily at the termini are often wofully deceived, 
and suffer a good deal cf inconvenience accordingly. At many London 
stations the accommodation _ is 
pitifully inadequate, and almost 
hopelessly so, so far as_ relates 
to any apparent desire on the part 
of the companies concerned to effect 
improvement. However, the newly- 
formed Metropolitan District Asso- 
ciation of the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club has set itself the task of 
approaching the general managers 
of the various companies in turn, 
representations by the parent body 
some months ago to the Clearing 
House Committee having failed to 
bring about a reform. Deputations 
from the association have already 
waited upon the managers of the 
South-Eastern, London, Chatham, 
and Dover, and South-Western 
Railways, and it is to be hoped 
that practical good may. accrue. 
Mr. Willis, by the way, the general 
manager of the two amalgamated 
companies just named, informed 
the deputation of a not sufficiently 
known fact, namely, that season 
cloak-room tickets for cycles are 
obtainable at suburban and country 
stations at the rate of 30s. per 
annum, or 7s. 6d. per quarter. 
This arrangement permits a man 
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to ride to his local station every morning and leave his bicycle under cover 
until evening, when he may employ the same expeditious method of reaching 
home. At one station we might name, the number of business men who 
cycle down to the train daily, often in top-hats and carrying umbrellas, is 
extraordinary. 


‘ y r ~ “Dp i ie! 
ON THE GREEN. 

W HAT a blessed thing it is that we have so perpetual a subject of 
conversation in the weather. What the Englishman talks about 
in those climates where the seasons are regular one wonders. 

Here they are not regular, and lately they have been showing irregularity in 

very marked degree. Last week we were discussing, with many plaints, the 

fortunes and misfortunes of golf in the snow, or, if that be too much to say, 
seeing that we had only what is described with irreverence as no more than two 
penn’orth of snow, still it was enough, though it wes not as deep as a church 
door, to make golf a vexation and the difficulty of seeing a white ball almost 
more than it wes worth facing, and the ground beneath remained frozen like a 
rock. Since that date, though it is but as yesterday, we have had a variety of 
samples. There has been a little thaw, just enough to tantalise us with the 
prospect of the snow all going away. Then there has come a little frost on the 
top of that, so that the snow did not go, but there was, during the best hours 
of these short golfing days, a species of here soft and there hard abomination of 
surface that was worse than any condition of the ground given us by weather 
that knows its own mind ; and, finally, when the thaw really did last long enough 
to melt away all the overlying snow, and we were congratulating ourselves that 
even if the frost did hold, still we should be able to find our balls without any 
trouble, and without any incrustation of snow, then there came on a thick fog, 
which froze on every glass blade during the night, so that the next morning 
the ground was just as white again as when the snow was lying. If this is not 
a state of affairs sufficient to make any golfer talk about the weather, and to 
talk of it in language not strictly Parliamentary, one does not know what 
weather will excuse it. From South Africa, whence, for the moment, so little of 
our news is satisfactory, comes the good hearing that Mr. Tait is getting on 
well with his wound, which is in the thigh, and so unlikely, even under 
the worst circumstances, to become an impediment to golfing operations in 
happier days. Golfers as a class, with their War Fund, and the generous 
proposal of Taylor, that the professional brotherhood shali set its fees aside to 
aid the cause, and the concert, under Miss Grace Langley’s energetic manage 
ment, that we hear of, in aid of the fund, are not behindhand in giving their 
little meed of help. The notion of the concert, for which we understand that 

January 16th has been fixed, and the Queen’s Hall been given free, is that all 

the management and performance shall be by golfers. In the golfing world 

there is certainly no lack of musical talent among the men. There is Mr. Plunket 

Greene, who certainly ought to be enlisted, and, we rather think, Mr. Kennerly 

Romford, and many more; but we are not aware that the golfing musical 

ladies are many. That, however, is probably our crass ignorance, which the 

performance of the concert will illuminate. In any case we may presume that 
its success is practically assured, and hope a substantial contribution to the 
fund will be the outcome. A suggestion that is perhaps worth consideration 
is sent by a correspondent to Golf //lustrated, that after the close of the war 
one-armed men should be given a preference as caddies, a duty which they will 
be well able to perform, while they may be prevented from many others. 

Few who have been to St. Andrew’s are unacquainted with Taylor, the one- 

armed caddie, and one of the most zealous and efficient of their fellowship. 

For the moment there is no recent golf that demands a notice. 
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ORTRAITS of Men and Women,” by the Marchioness of Granby 
(Archibald Constable and Co.), is an expensive book, but it is 
singular and perfect in its equipment, and it is sure to be sought after 

eagerly. Lady Granby’s skill in portraiture is, of course, well known, but the 
collection within this volume is so large and in many respects so excellent that it 
will be a revelation and a delight to all except her most intimate friends. All 
the portraits of men are of the highest order of merit, but first among the first, 
to use the find old figure of speech of the Greek historian, come those of Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Asquith, Lord Wantage, V.C., Lord 
Cromer, Sir Kennell Rodd, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and M. Paderewski. Lord 
Salisbury’s thoughtful head makes a grand picture ; the presentment of Mr. 
Balfour’s face has that dignity which is in the man but wanting in many pictures 
of him; the Mr. Asquith is very fine and clearly cut ; in the Lord Wantage the 
pencil strokes seem almost to show the clear blue eye and the sandy white 
beard ; the Lord Cromer is capital, and he has signed it; Sir Rennell Rodd, 
diplomatist and poet, looks almost as young as he did when he declaimed in the 
Sheldonian Theatre twenty years ago; Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s face is etherealised 
a little, but in a manner which helps one to understand his nobler moods— 
looking at the picture you seem to recognise the creator of ‘‘ The Recessional,” 
and you do your best to forget Stalky; the Paderewski is very fine ; 
the Lord Peel shows a face of a majestic man aid a masterful; the 
Lord Cowper is instinct with the spirit of dignified reserve which marks the 
man. That this is not mere panegyric is shown by the next observation, which 
is that Lady Granby is not nearly so successful with the feminine face as with 
the masculine. She can render the face of a strong man, but not the softer 
beauty of a woman. The eyes in some of the portraits are startling, and the 
drawing of some of the necks is not altogether pleasing. The two best portraits 
of women are those of Miss Pamela Plowden, over whom the photographers 
have been sadly unsuccessful, and that of Mrs, Harry Cust. That last face 
haunts one with a look of inexpressible sadness ; and it is the last portrait in the 
book. 

It might very well be objected to the preceding note that, although it is 
good hearing, it is not so much literary as artistic, or rather not so much 
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concerned with matters literary as with matters artistic. The objection would 
be quite just. A/ais gue voulez vous? Pancakes are proverbially flat, in 
practice they are not, but no pancake that ever was ‘baked, or fried, or 
whatever they do to them, was a circumstance for flatness to the literary market 
at this moment. Publishers simply will not bring out books; booksellers 
entreat them to keep them back. The one single success of the moment is 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s ‘In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim,” and 
that is so thoroughly excellent that it simply triumphs over adverse circumstances. 
The war, for the moment ai any rate, has killed the sale of books. 
Why this should be, for the life of me I cannot tell. The Lady Chancellor 
-those who know their Arcady will know what I mean, and those who do 
not have a rare treat in store for them—infurms me that I am wrong, and that 
in the West End bookshops trade was very brisk before Christmas. But I 
know that I am not wrong really, and that the activity of the West End 
booksellers was a mere flashin the pan. The trade itself, the steady, continuous 
stream of books, is semi-comatose. And why? It is not because we are already 
paying, otherwise than in sorrow and in depression of spirits, the price of the 
war. It surely cannot be because we are prudent enough to make provision for 
a swollen income-tax, or for the other trials of like nature (all quite minor. 
really) which are to come. The publishers did not expect this state of things, 
and I am afraid that some of them, fellow-creatures, although the authors have 
no pity for them, will be very hard hit indeed. /7/erature alone looked forward 
to this calamity with pessimistic confidence. Let /7/erature take such credit as 
may belong to gloomy prophecy which happens to be accurate. 

In the meanwhile we must all write something—letters, bills, income-tay 
returns, and all the rest of it. Modern life involves the writing of something as 
a matter of absolute necessity. So one must have blotting-paper and pads, and 
diaries, and things. Moreover, it is convenient, to say the least of it, that these 
things should be of the very best in point of workmanship, and in point of 
utility. Also it is comfortalle to have at hand, as one writes, all thé information 
which is accessible about postage and weights, and matters of that kind, a 
calendar, a memorandum slip, a diary, an engagement book, and so forth. All 
these things Messrs. Hudson and Kearns give you in one piece, but in many 
forms. Their diaries and office and library pads are far and away the best. Nor 
is the reason far toseek. It is that with great experience behind them they are 
always thinking what improvement they can possibly make. 


Books to order from the library : 


‘* Riding, Driving, and Kindred Sports.” T. I’. Dale. (Unwin.) 

‘* Our Rarer British Birds.” R. Kearton. (Cassell.) 

‘* The Secret of Mark Pepys.” Fred J. Proctor. (Digby, Long.) - 
‘* Outside the Radius.” W. Pett Ridge. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
‘*Paul.” Florence M. Kingsley. (Ward, Lock.) 

‘*The United Kingdom.” Goldwin Smith. (Macmillan.) LOOKER-O*%. 





for the frost has made hunting out of the question. The Grafton country 

is one of the pleasantest to hunt on or to live in. For real sport there 
is none better, and many readers will recollect that it was the country chosen for 
the Empress of Austria to see hunting for the first time. 

The hounds combine the old Blankney blood with an infusion of Belvoit 
strains, and are a very stout pack, as they have need to be in the rough forest 
country which makes up no small part of the Grafton. Captain Bennett 
Elmhurst, who has now for many years delighted all hunting men with the 
writings of Brooksby, has been ordered to South Africa. A bold rider, with a 
marvellous eye for country, he ought to be a valuable man to Lord Roberts. In 
fact, the best of our riders to hounds are those who are most like'y to adapt them- 
selves to the methods of the Boers, who have after all only introduced the cleverer 
of sport into war. But to return to our home hunting grounds, if you cannot ride 
you can still run, and a chance of seeing Mr. Otho Paget’s beagles was not to be 
lost. Mr, Paget has taken great pains to breed his little pack level, and they 
hunt like miniature foxhounds. Mr. Paget handles them like a pack of foxhounds, 
and as they are full of hunt, the sport they show over the beautiful scenting 
ground about their owner’s house at Thorp Satchville is excellent. 

It was odd to find oneself running over the pastures across which we have 
so often ridden after the Quorn. Billesdon Windmill, on the pleasant border- 
land of the Quornand Mr. Fernie’s hunt, was the fixture. There were a number 
of well-known hunting folk present. It was very pretty to see the little hounds 
working hard for their hare over the snow, and, though scent was bad, thanks to 
their keenness we had a pleasant hunt. 

Small as these hounds are, yet they manage to turn their hare, and have, 
so I was told, brought eight and a-half brace to hand already. Though it was a 
poor day from lack of scent, yet we all had a good bit of running and the merry 
chimes of the little pack were delightful to listen to. 

It is thawing at last, and by next week I hope to have a story to tell. 


A VISIT planned for last week to the Grafton country ended in nothing, 


Our. Portrait Illustration. 














ADY GROVE, whose portrait, with her children, forms 
our frontispiece, is the daughter of Major-General 
Augustus H. Fox-Pitt-Rivers, and was married to Sir Walter 
sea Grove, the second Baronet, in 1882. The family seats are 
erne House, near Salisbury, and Sedgehill Manor, near 
Shaftesbury. 
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we ADY GILIAN 
fa ban ips MAYNE, stand- 


ing fora moment 
idle at her window, was hoping against hope that the wild 
wind from the south-west and the sudden bursts of rain 
would not utterly destroy her last September roses. In a lite 
of absolute monotony and calm, small episodes rank as 
important events ; and such trifles as the intrusion of an inquisitive 
rabbit into a flower garden, the breaking off of a bough in a 
squall, the withering of a cherished plant, may become disturbing 
influences to an extent that a dweller in a lively town would entirely 
fail to understand. ‘The solitary woman at the window liked her 
garden with its scattered birch trees and its fragile wind-blown 
clusters of roses as much as she liked anything, and she regretted, 
as such a sensible practical person reasonably might, the advent 
of these autumnal gales that came singing and whistling over the 
moor and lashing long grey sheets of rain against the panes. A 
shiver, that seemed almost painful, ran along the unmown grass 
by the path edges, bending the blades and making them look 
\van and silvery. Against a copper-coloured sky the dark hills 
stood out sharply as if outlined inink. There would certainly 
be more winds, with a growing and biting keenness in their 
touch, and many another drenching shower before the month 
was over. 

Lady Gilian glanced once more, ruefully enough, at the little 
pink faces of the China roses, pink with the soft freshness of a 
child’s cheek, and now stained with tears, before she went over 
to the fire. It was a pleasant little dwelling-place, this cosy 
sitting-room of hers, with its log-fire ablaze, its rows of good and 
wise books for téars and laughter on the walls and tables, its air 
of comfort that is so far more cheering to the mind than mere 
luxury. A maid, who seemed to have acquired something of 
Lady Gilian’s gravity after many years spent in her service, 
brought in tea. The tablecloth was of a linen so glossy that it 
shone like satin, the few articles of silver upon it beautiful in 
design. Then Lady Gilian poured out her solitary cupful, and 
allowed herself her usual ten minutes to drink it, before she took 
down a heavy volume from a shelf near the fire, a copy-book, and an 
ink pencil, and went steadily to work at her Roman History notes 
as though she had been a girl reading for an examination instead of 
a woman whose schoolroom days had fled away some five-and- 
twenty years ago. Her face, with the forehead a little puckered 
as she wrote, was not especially striking. It was of an ordinary 
refined English type, grey-eyed and a little hard, with lines 
rather strongly marked round the sensible. mouth, and smooth 
hair streaked with grey near either temple. Not repelling, but 
emphatically not sympathetic. When amused, Lady Gilian had a 
little trick of raising her eyebrows which gave an_ ironic 
complexion to her smile. Most people were afraid of her, children 
excepted, and they were almost the only creatures who ever heard 
her laugh without restraint. Her neighbours in this half desolate 
northern country, where the houses were somewhat desolate and 
apart, and the air held a soft fragrance of the sea, used to marvel 
that in her life of almost complete loneliness Lady Gilian seemed 
so perfectly able to dispense with their society. Now and then, 
when a sense of duty was strong upon her, she would ask them 
over to tea, receiving them with her cool well-bred manner, her 
air of cheerful tolerance. And the few old friends or relations 
who stayed with her once or twice in the course of the year would 
find her just as civil and as kindly indifferent. Ifshe for her part 
thought them tedious, she was too old-fashioned in her ideas of 
courtesy to let them discover the fact, and no one of them ever 
guessed what sighs of relief she would utter when a luggage-laden 
fly had turned the last corner by the belt of oak trees at the foot 
of the hill below the house. One old clergyman who lived in her 
neighbourhood maintained that Lady Gilian’s scholarly instincts 
and refined literary taste made her independent of human 
companionship. He would often express to his family the 
pleasure that it gave him to talk with a woman who had made 
herself familiar with all the English classics that she ought to 
have read, and who had left unread the modern novels which 
arrived every fortnight from the library for his misguided 
daughters ; who knew her Bacon, and Burke, and Swift, and 
could quote from the Elizabethan dramatists. 





On this particular squally evening this superior woman was 
feeling more tired than usual. She had driven her pulling brown 
horse and high cart for her weekly visit to the town eight miles 
away, and the faithful animal’s anxiety to return to his stable 
had made even Lady Gilian’s wiry wrists ache. She found it 
more difficult than usual to write out her notes clearly and 
concisely, and was relieved when the clock, striking six, told her— 
for Lady Gilian had a carefully-mapped-out scheme for all her 
studies—that she might now enjoy the relaxation of a light 
volume of memoirs. She rose to put her copy-book in its 
accustomed place. To her surprise she heard the front door bell 
ring as she did so. August once over, it was a recognised 
custom of the country-side to pay visits no later than the hour 
of five. Lady Gilian disliked any infringement of this unwritten 
code, and the sound of the bell provoked her. Some years ago, 
when her sister, Lady Anne, an aimless, rather querulous invalid, 
had been alive, and Lady Gilian had often found her self-imp~ sed 
duty of reading the fashionable ladies’ journals aloud to her an 
irksome one, she would not have minded such an interruption. 
Besides, in those days she was younger, and had experienced, 
rarely enough, it is true, but still now and then, a wish for scme- 
thing to happen. To-day all such follies were over, she was 
contented if not joyous, and the future seemed of small account. 
White-capped Mathilda, with the thin mouth and serious eyes, 
entered, and informed her mistress that a gentleman wished 
to see her. Something in her tone as she pronounced the word 
‘‘ gentleman” caused Lady Gilian to look at her sharply. 

‘« What do you mean? Is it a man who wants to tune the 
piano, or a traveller who has got handkerchiefs to sell ? ”’ 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, my lady. He looks, well, one might 
say of shabby appearance, but he speaks quite like a gentleman.” 

A sudden squall hurled itself against the window, shaking 
the frames, and leaving little rivulets of rain coursing along the 
glass. The dark red China roses bent their heads, and the 
silvery birches sighed and shuddered. 

“‘ Where is this man?” 

“On ihe mat, my lady; I did not like to ask him in till I 
saw you.” 

‘“‘ Go and find out his name. 

Mathilda vanished, and returned bringing a pair of candles, 
for the evening was closing in. 

‘Tf you please, my lady, that person says his name is Mr. 
Lepel.” 

Lady Gilian was standing with her back to the light, and the 
sudden greyness that overspread her face, together with a 
convulsive quiver of her mouth, passed unobserved. She 
walked firmly towards the door, and out into the little entrance 
hall. The man, who stood shivering in the wind, saw her very 
clearly as she advanced towards him, with the last light from the 
wild sky smiting her on the eyes. A middle-aged woman, clad in 
an uncompromisingly severe coat and skirt, with nothing to 
relieve the hard white outlines of her collar and shirt-front ; 
with smooth grey-brown hair, pale eyes, and a mouth tightly 
set. He felt a sort of shock. In this austere figure where was 
there a trace of his old memories? Then he heard her speak, 
slowly and icily : 

“‘T am indeed very surprised to see you here! ‘!t seems a 
thousand years since we met!” 

He murmured something, and stepped, half shyly, just a little 
further into the house. The rain streamed off his worn tweed 
coat, and his linen was frayed, as well as limp from the wet. 
Lady Gilian, scarcely looking at him, motioned to him to follow 
her into a small sitting-room leading out of the hall. It was 
rarely used except when some of the villagers or other people 
came on business, and there was no fire in it. There were piles 
of books and some old music on the tables, some photographic 
apparatus, an empty bird-cage, and a few tin boxes lying about. 
It felt damp and cold. Mr. Lepel, shivering, and twisting his hat 
in his thin hands, sat down at Lady Gilian’s request. She stood, 
very erect, on the rug by the empty fireplace, facing him. 

“May I enquire what made you think of paying me this 
visit ?”’ 

Richard Lepel flushed painfully. 

“I was a long time before I made up my mind to come,” he 
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said, slowly. ‘I knew you would not wish—that you would 
dislike, my coming. Believe me, nothing but—well,” here he 
raised his voice, and spoke with a kind of defiant hopelessness, 
‘“‘nothing but absolute starvation would have brought me to 
your door.” 

“Ves? 

‘1 know you would not, of course, care in the remotest 
degree what became of me!”’ His voice broke ; and he went on 
speaking more hoarsely, ‘‘I am too great a blackguard in your 
eyes—and you are right, no doubt, in your judgment. But if 
you had ever experienced what it is not to know where to turn 
for literally a shilling, to have to beg for even a postage stamp— 
to be insulted by low lodging-house keepers ; 

‘It is really unnecessary to enter into so much detail,” said 
Lady Gilian, with her clear grey eyes looking now fixedly at him. 

“Of course it is. I would have cotted to death in an out- 
house, | would have died in the workhouse, sooner than have 
attempted to move you or to ask for your compassion, had it 
been for myself alone——but- ; 

“‘] am very sorry, Mr. Lepel,”’ Lady Gilian spoke calmly, 
“but once for all 1 must decline to assist you with money. 
And therefore I see no use in prolonging this painful interview.” 

‘You think I have been gambling? On my honour, I lost 
my last little bit of money, as many other poor creatures did, in 
one of those cursed.bogus companies that fi 

** As you tell me that fact on your honour,” she laid rather an 
unnecessary stress on these last two words, “I suppose I am 
bound to believe you. But still I see no reason for changing my 
mind. I will ot help you, neither now, nor ever in the future, Mr. 
Lepel. You had better go back again.”’ 

There was an odd red patch in each of Lady Gilian’s cheeks 
and a steely glitter in her eyes that made the man wince. 

‘* Hear me, just one minute more,” he said.‘ My wife died 
a long time ago—no, I don’t wish to speak about her. Nine 
years since, I married again.”’ 

Lady Gilian started. 

*« Another dancer ? or a—— 

“She was a lady,” interrupted Lepel, quickly, “and she 
died, poor child, when her little boy was born just a year after 
our marriage. It is for him, for his sake, that I have forced 
myself upon you. He isacripple. I have not a penny to get 
him anything. He is wasting away.”’ 

Lady Gilian’s lips twitched. She had a strangely weak 
place in her heart for children, and this knowledge made her 
more angry. 

“Tam sorry for the child. but they are very fairly kind 
to them in the workhouse in these days, I believe.” 

Richard Lepel rose from his chair, and walked to the door. 
The rain from his clothes had soaked into the felt carpet. His 
hands looked blue, and it seemed as if he found it difficult to turn 
the handle of the door. The woman standing on the rug watched 
him, scarcely moving an eyelash as she did so. She heard his 
step in tbe hall, the rain swirling again with fresh fury on the 
window, the opening of the front door. She made a step forward. 
Should she not at least offer him some hot tea? No, it was his 
‘due, no more than his due, that he should be cold, and rain- 
drenched and hungry, he and his child. It was owing to him 
that her own heart had been starved and frozen all these long 
years. Lady Gilian went back across the hall into physical 
warmth and light again. Mathilda had pulled down the blind, 
and brought ina lamp. It was delightfully comfortable, a little 
haven of peace. But the volume of memoirs lay unread on her 
knee, as Lady Gilian sat thinking. Two-and-thirty years ago ! 
Ah me! How happy she had been! The companion of. her 
youth, for they had been children together, the one being whom 
she had loved with absolute fervour, with blind unreason and 
passion, had asked her to be his wife. She could see him now 
as he stood, holding her at arm's length, and smiling down at her. 

“« My little Gilian! Why, of course you are the prettiest 
and the dearest girl | ever saw.’ And he had drawn her nearer, 
nearer, till her head rested on his breast. She had loved him 
so much—too much. Her devotion for him had absorbed every 
thought, for things only seemed to count as they affected 
him, they had no intrinsic value of their own. If he mentioned a 
book, if he admired a flower in the garden, the volume and the 
blossom became for her precious. No thought that she could 
ever be driven out of her paradise came to cloud her. ‘Then one day 
she heard murmurings and indignant whisperings passing through 
the family group, and her father had told her as tenderly as he 
could that her dream was at an end. Richard Lepel could not 
have loved her, then, after all? He had married a dancer, they 
told her, a low woman in London, and he would never come back 
any more. Thirty-two years ago! And the wound was bleeding 
still. It throbbed and tortured her to-night as she sat on alone. 


” 


” 


A week later Lady Gilian was driving her bay horse towards 
the town. The air was tender and autumnal, the red berries 
shone in the hedgerows as she passed. People touched their 
hats as she went by. Lady Gilian was respected, and counted 
charitable, though hers was always the judicious charity’ that 
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is controlled by sound judgment. A rheumatic gent'eman, with 
a taste for coursing his neighbours’ hares, looked out of his 
window at her erect figure as she drew near in her cart. His 
wife peered over his shoulder. 

‘She might stop ’ere, Ben, on her way. S’posin’ you were 
to set in the chair, and I fetched down the Bible ?”’ 

Ben smiled pityingly. ‘My good soul, you can’t take ‘er 
in! No use to come the saint with ’er. So I'll thank you to 
bring me over Ally Sloper, and it won't make no blooming 
difference if she do look in all the same.” 

But Lady Gilian drove rapidly onwards. The sun burnt 
brightly on the stubble-fields, and a robin poured forth his 
exquisite little song as he sat on the telegraph wires. The bay 
horse was fresh to-day, and it required all Lady Gilian’s firmness 
to moderate his pace. The smoke from the town chimneys was 
close at hand now, and the next turn would lead her into the first 
street. At the corner a traction-engine was standing snorting 
and puffing. The bay put his ears back, shied, and doubled his 
pace. Now he was breaking into a smart canter, and Lady 
Gilian drew in the reins, and leant farther back in her seat. It 
really was troublesome that the animal had such a hard mouth. 
The old horse was well acquainted with the turn at the cross- 
roads that led into the town, and he dashed gaily rcund the 
corner. There was a sudden jolt, a horrible cry, shrieks from 
two women on the causeway. Lady Gilian was aware that a 
man had caught the horse by the head, 

“* What is it?” she gasped. 

‘“‘ He’s dead—he’s killed, sure enough. Poor little angel !”’ 

This from the women on the path above. Lady Gilian had 
leapt from her seat almost as they spoke. She saw another 
man holding a child, a boy whose cap had fallen off his yellow 
hair. Blood was flowing from his head, his hands. Lady 
Gilian sank on her knees, and caught the child in her own strong 
arms. She looked down with an agonised expression into the 
little face, and as she gazed she saw in it far more than the 
horror-stricken passers-by could see. Her lost youth, her 
wasted years, her dead love rose up again and stared at her, and 
a voice kept on hammering in her ears, “ It is Richard’s child 
Richard’s child—exactly like what he used to be. You have 
revenged yourself very fully at last. And are you punished 
enough ?”’ ( 


Lady, Gilian hardly knew how the poor little battered form 


“was carried home to its dreary room in a back street, dirty, evil- 


smelling, with cobwebs clustering on the walls and ceiling. As 
in adream, she noticed the dumb agony in Richard Lepel’s eyes 
when he bent over the boy. She had prided herself all her life 
on her presence of mind, but it was a stranger who sent for the 
doctor, another who brought ice, a third who produced bandages. 
She could not speak or do anything. Above all things, she could 
not look the child’s father in the face. In the after time she used 
to wonder how she had lived through hours that might have been 
years. Day and night seemed to have lost all meaning for her. 
Once, when she had a vision of a grumbling landlady, and 
a half drunken son who was on the verge of being insolent, she 
collected herself, and turned on him a pair of disdainful eyes that 
silenced all complaint. Then she took money from her purse, 
and gave them all they asked for. 

Hour after hour Lady Gilian hung over the miserable narrow 
bed, with a strange look of tenderness on her face that few people 
had ever seen there. Half mechanically she ordered herself a 
room at the nearest inn, and constituted herself nurse-in-chief. 
To Richard Lepel she still never spoke, except to ask him to 
fetch something for the child, or to consult him on some small 
matter of business. When he tried to thank her for engaging a 
second nurse for the night, she turned her head away, as if to 
show that his gratitude was unwelcome. Jn feverish anxiety, in 
acute mental torture, she watched and waited. She would have 
endured extremest agony could she only have won back the child’s 
life by such pain. Two days after the accident she informed Mr. 
Lepel that she had teiegraphed to: London for a distinguished 
surgeon whose name was in every mouth for his skill, his courage 
and kindness. Richard lamely murmured something about the 
expense, but was answered curtly enough. 

‘IT am not rich,” said Lady Gilian, ‘but I have money 
enough to gratify a wh'm now and then. Please oblige me by 
never mentioning the subject again.” 

The great doctor duly arrived. Richard, broken by much 
watching and fasting, did not dare to face him when the verdict 
was to be given. With white head bowed over his hands, the 
miserable man sat in the parlour that looked into a gloomy back- 
yard. The light was waning, and an east wind crept through the 
chinks of door and window, and sighed as if in.synipathy with 
his hour of horrible suspense and pain. To-morrow his little 
Guy, the one only thing that it was worth living for, might be 
far away from a world where he had already suffered so much in 
his short harmless life. The door opened, and a woman came in. 
Richard Lepel started. It was someone who looked like the girl 
Gilian Mayne, whom he had once loved; someone whose gaze 
had an odd, tender appeal in it that brought back long-ago 
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mernories with a rush and a wild throb. What had happened to 
her, that she seemed so different, so young? Her lips parted, 
and she was smiling, though her soft grey eyes were wet. 
‘Richard! oh! Richard! He ts going to live! He tried to 
touch my cheek with his darling little hand. God has more pity 


THE CYC hee tN 
IME was, and not so 
very long ago, when 

the cyclist in the High- 

lands was as rich and rare a 
sight as that often imagined 
but seldom realised spectacle 
the man in the top hat and 
tartan kilt. But times are 
changed now, and in all the 
roads of Scotland, often under 
circumstances the least favour- 
able, you may see the cyclist 
rolling along unashamed. The 
great hills seem to look down 
on him with wonder, as on 
something that does not belong 
to them or to their place in the 
universal scheme, but he does 
not pay any attention to the 
scorn of the everlasting hills. 
His self-satisfaction, whatever 
his tyres may be, is puncture- 
proof. His tyres have some 
need to be puncture-proof, no 
less, for though some of the 
roads in the Highlands are fair 
enough—that, for instance, is 
an excellent road that accom- 
panies the Highland Railway 
all its climb up to Dalnaspidal and Dalwhinnie, and down again 
till it touches sea-level and the Moray Firth at Forres—yet 
others are as evil in their surface as all are uneven in their 
gradient. The map may show you lines that are labelled ‘General 
Wade’s military road,’ and thereof you may recall the legend, 
that sounds Hibernian rather than Scottish (it is Celtic, at least) : 
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‘¢ If you’d seen this road before it was made, 
You’d bless the name of General Wade.” 


You do see the road now, perhaps with some mental doubt 
whether it is before or after the making, but the manes of the 
deceased General Wade are not likely to be edified by the 
observations you will pass on the road-maker. The Hibernian, 
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than—than—some of us have.’’ She stretched out her arms 
and caught the back of his chair, as if to save herself from 
falling. And two-and-thirty years of bitterness and unrest 
were as ‘‘a mist that rolls away’’ when she bent down and 
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HIGHLAND SHEEP. Copyright 
Celt, or Scot who invented that legend was either a fanatical 
optimist in the matter of ways and means, or else had expecta- 
tions from the legatees of General Wade's estate. The annoying 
thing about these roads is that on the map they look so nice. 
They look as if they were just the short cut that you needed to 
abbreviate the vagaries of the railways and better recognised 
roadways. But when you come to pursue your way along them, 
especially if it be a cycling way, over the hill, oh lor! The 
figure of speech known as aposiopesis, the equivalent of the 
croupier’s vien ne va plus, seems the only one that meets the 
situation satisfactorily, and the rien ne va plus is likely to be the 
motto that you might fitly inscribe, by way of epitaph, over the 
remains of your bicycle after a few. miles of travel along the 
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THE KILTED MAN SHEPHERDING HIS FLOCK. 
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road, made or unmade, for which you are requested to bless the 
name of General Wade. ‘ Ground under repair’ would be the 
golfer’s technical term for this nature of hazard. You “lift and 
tee behind ”—that is to say, lead your bicycle back and take the 
railway again. These roads are all very well for a hill pony, 
they may have been all very well for the blessed General Wade 
and his army, but they do not suit the needs of the modern 
cyclist. 

Passing along these and other happier roads in the High- 
lands, the cyclist becomes an object of the most terrible suspicion 
and affright to the HiGHLAND SHEEP. These are active wild 
little fellows, with a sporting untamed look that makes it hard to 
realise that they can belong to the same family as the sleepy 
Southdowns. But they are really excellent specimens of the 
breed, as hardy as they can be, and giving the best of mutton. 
That they can climb cliffs like a chamois is an accident that does 
not affect their flavour. They need to be hardy, too, and able to 
climb, for the winters are cruel, when the snow drifts in the deep 
glens. But among their many virtues is not yet to be numbered 
that of great courage at the aspect of a cyclist. The cyclist 
knows only too well what a flock of sheep commonly means in 
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the Lowlands and in England. It means a tightly packed mass 
of stupid fleeces that will not be at the trouble of getting out of his 
way, but is every moment on the point of sending out an individual 
to stampede across his front wheel and bring all in sorrow to the 
ground. “That is what a flock of sheep means to him in the 
i.owlands—an occasion for dismounting, with blessings pro- 
nounced on them as deep as on the road-making of General 
Wade, of ignominiously leading the bicycle past and through the 
heaving, fleecy mass. In the Highlands a flock of sneep means 
to the cyclist white things, horned and black-faced, darting up 
the hillsides out of his way with the swift scurrying grace of 
antelopes, things wild as park deer at least; perhaps not so 
wild as the red deer of the hills, of which he gets a glimpse now 
and again on the sky-line. Of a flock of these semi-wild sheep, 
their kilted shepherd and their guardian dog, we took a picture, 
when they had re-formed, after a scattering panic of this kind, 
aad were contentedly going down the road again, a road of a 
better type than those bequeathed by the General of blessed 
memory. The spectacle of THe KitTED MAN SHEPHERDING 
His FLockx is, perhaps, as striking a feature of it allas any other 
in the view of the Southerner, and in truth it is rare, for if the 
kilt ever was the garment of 
the people in the Highlands 
since the days when they began 
to wear anything worthy to be 
called garments at all, it is 
certainly not the common garb 
of to-day, and you may goa 
day’s journey through the 
Highlands and see never a one. 

The sheep that the cyclist 
meets or passes thus evade 
him, and he blesses them for 
the more sprightly manners 
that compare so favourably, 
from his point of view, with 
the phlegmatic obstructiveness 
of the Southern flocks; but on 
meeting with a herd of HiGu- 
LAND CaTTLE the cyclist from 
the South is not so certain of 
his preference. He is disposed 
to think that he likes the sleek 


and meek CaTTLE or Fat 
PasToRaAL ENGLAND better 
than these shaggy-browed 


tellows from the hill. They 
show no lively desire to evade 
him, none of the respect 
with which he has succeeded 
in inspiring the black-faced 
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and menacent. The terror this time is not all on the side 
of the quadrupeds. The biped on his wheel has a share of 
it. But he will pass through scatheless. The cattle are hairy 
and of horrid aspect, in the classical sense of the epithet, but they 
seldom molest a man. After their kind they are as active and as 
hardy as the little Highland sheep. Southern and English land- 
owners have found this who have put the Highlanders into parks 
and pastures where the fences were full high enough and stiff 
enough to keep in the ordinary Shorthorn, or polled Angus, or 
red Devon, or white-faced Hereford. Yet these shaggy cattle 
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from the hill, accustomed to climbing the peat-hags and the 
steeps of the moor, will be out of the pasture the morning after 
they are put in and miles away. They are most picturesque 
features in the landscape of a park, though the rugged moorland 
is their obviously appropriate home. Their aspect may even 
cause the cyclist to reflect that he has no business to feel 
himself at home where he is, though he has the happy 
faculty of being at home anywhere; but he only has to wait 
for the coming of the motor-car to be able to feel at once 
like ‘the oldest inhabitant.” 














HEN the wild-caught 
passage-hawk—or 
the eyess taken up 


from a long hack—has been induced to feed freely, bareheaded, 
on the fist, and to wear the hood-proper with patience—a 
result best attained by carrying her incessantly for a long 
time—much time is often wasted by beginners in the process 
of teaching her to jump to the fist. Look at some of the 
old illustrated hawking books, European or Japanese. You 
will see the hawk which is being educated standing on the 
back of a chair, cr on a pole or perch, and the falconer 
bending or kneeling down in an uncomfortable attitude, with 
outstretched arm, food in hand, tempting his backward pupil 
to come to that well-meant bait. And if the artist happens 
to have represented faithfully the expression on the poor man’s 
face, it will be seen to be one of weariness and deferred hope. 
Many a beginner has stood or crouched in this way for many 
minutes together, waiting in vain for his pressing invitation to be 
accepted. Often, afterlongand patient efforts, has the inexperienced 
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teacher with aching arm been fain at last to give up the attempt, 
and confess himself beaten. His books have told him that the 
hawk will come; but the stubborn fact is that she won’t. 

Two courses now naturally present themselves to his mind— 
to starve the hawk until extreme hunger impels her to make the 
leap, or to grudgingly give her the food where she stands, and 
pray for better luck next ime. The first plan is not only cruel, 
but very injurious to the hawk. The second is humiliating to 
the teacher, and destructive of all progress in the pupil. No; a 
far better way is to do little or none of this arm-stretching dumb- 
show. ‘Take a very small piece of meat on the back of the fist, 
and hold it at an easy distance, say a foot or two, from the 
hungry, but not famished, hawk. Then advance it slowly, with 
a few short pauses, till it is right up to her and she can pick the 
food up with her beak. Continue this proceeding many times, 
and not only when she is on the perch or block, but also, and 
still oftener, when she is on the ground. After a while, when 
she finds that no invidious trick is intended and no deadly snare 
or guile lies hid behind the meat, she will begin to walk and then 
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run towards the hand. sy 
degrees she will welcome 
gladly the first appearance of 
the outstretched fist, and jump 
or fly to it from longer and 
longer distances. You may deal 
with her in this way not only 
when she is fasting, but also 
when she is engaged on a tough 
tiring, or in the act of de- 
pluming a fresh-killed bird. 
The morse!s you so offer he: 
will be more delectable than 
what she has in her foot. They 
are ready plucked and ready 
carved, vothing remains but 
to swallow them. Ergo, she 
will do SO. 

By such means as this 
you not only get your hawk, 
without wearisome delays, to 
come readily to the fist, but 
you advance already a_ long 
way in the difficult art of 
‘‘making in” and “taking 
up.” Look at that tiercel 
standing on the branch. There 
is more expression in his eye than a person unacquainted 
w'th falconry would suppose. The whole attitude of the body 

the very grip of the foot and the posture of the leg—betoken a 
readiness to be off. How will you approach that hawk if you 
have no lure, or if for any reason you do not want to use it? 
Captain Radclyffe, who owns this hawk, will find no difficulty. 
The tiercel will go to him as naturally as a dog to his master. 
Very possibly he would see in the attitude of any other good 
falconer something which would convert that face of mistrust into 
one of confidence and good-felliowship. But let a country lout, 
or even a half-trained falconer, go near, and the old hawk will 
make tracks as if he were a wild one. This, however, matters 
little, for a long-winged hawk, when in flying order, is not often 
called from a tree, or anywhere, except the perch or block, to the 
fist. But suppose the same tierce] has struck down a partridge, 
and stands with the quarry in his foot, waiting to deplume it and 
begin his meal. There is the same look, not of fear or wildness, 
but of latent mistrust. A few beats of the only half-closed wings 
and the dead partridge, firmly held in those great, strong talons, 
will be picked up from the ground and carried off no one 
knows where. A partridge is not so heavy but that a tiercel 
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can carry it well out of sight and out of sound of the bell, 
and there devour it at leisure before he is discovered. Still 
easier is it for a falcon to make off with a partridge, pigeon, 
or woodcock. 

Here is a falcon with her fresh-killed quarry on the moor- 
side. But though her beak is open, showing that she is well 
aware that a liberty is being taken with her, there is no sign of 
protest or demur. The near approach of her master is a thing 
that she well understands and in no way resents. How is this ? 
Here we have the moral of the story with which this article 
began. The reaching out of the hand towards her means no 
interference with her comfort or enjoyment, and far less any base 
robbery or outrage. On the contrary, her good friend will, first 
help her to find that part of the victim which is wont to be first 
eaten, and afterwards will very likely produce a succulent feast 
which can be consumed at once, without all the trouble and delay 
invtidental to the plucking off of feathers and the breaking and 
tearing of bones, skin, and flesh. The owner of a well-trained 
hawk can run up almost as soon as he likes, and make in without 
hesitation, without any fear that the peregrine will indulge in the 
vice of carrying. Why? Because he has accustomed her to 
feel sure that he is there for a good purpose—in fact, that his 
intentions are honourable. Often such a hawk will on the 
approach of the hand actually come to meet it, dragging, perhaps, 
along with her in one foot the quarry which she has killed. I 
have known a trained hawk kill her bird and stand over it waiting 
until her owner came up, and then, leaving the dead body, jump 
at once to the fist, secure of her reward. In the case of very 
light quarry, carrying is a fearful bugbear for beginners. 
That is why from the very first the hawk in training should be 
made to rejoice inthe nearness of the trainer’s hand, instead of being 
allowed, as instinct suggests, to be alarmed at it. iL. B.M, 


IN THE GARDEN. 
THE POINSETTIA. 

T this season the brilliant scarlet bracts of the Poinsettia are conspicuous 
A in many plant houses, hence a note upon them may be interesting and 
instructive. Where bright colour is needed throughout the winter the 
Poinsettia should be popular, as its whorl of leafy bracts, with which the shoot 
is terminated, make a brave display of colour. It is not fastidious in its 
requirements, but needs care, otherwise the stem will run tall, gaunt, and 
unsightly. The plants, after flowering, say about this time, should be kept 
rather dry and in a lower temperature until April, when with a little more 
warmth and water they will quickly start into growth. When about 3in. in 
length take off the young shoots, cutting them to the old stem and putting them 
singly into small pots of sandy soil. They will root in about ten days in a 
close propagating case in tie stove, and after roots have formed give more air. 
During the summer a good place for the Poinsettia is a frame in the open 
ground, as plenty of light and air may be obtained, both necessary towards 
promoting a dwarf growth, Ordinary potting compost will suit the Poinsettia, 
and towards the end of the summer, as the pots become full of roots, give 
liquid manure occasionally. Pots Sin. and 6in. in diameter are suitable, and 
the plants may be allowed to remain-in the frame until about the end of August, 
when they must be shifted into‘géntle heat, and in time given the coolest end of 
the stove. Besides the ordinary kind, there is a white form (alba), and another 

named plenissima, which has more than the usual number of bracts. 


BEGINNING BAMBOO CULTURE. 

Nowadays many gardens are beautified with a race of ‘graceful plants 
rarely seen a few years ago, but Bamboos have proved even hardier than a host 
of things considered absolutely frost proof. Mr. Freeman-Mitford, who has 
made an especial study of this graceful family, contributed some interesting and 
important notes respecting them to a recent issue of the Garden. He mentions 
that there are ‘‘ few gardens in which some sheltered nook, backed by ever- 
greens, might not be beautified by a feathering group of Phyllostachys Henonis 
or nigra ; while in the wilderness glorious effects way be produced by the grand 
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foliage of Arundinaria Mét ké or the stately plumes of A. Simoni. Back 
ground is the great secret of getting the best effect out of plants in which beauty 
of form is the dominant feature. By the side of a stream, or the bank of a 
‘lake, among the rocks cropping out of the hillside, the Bamboo is thoroughly at 
home. If such a place can be found with rich soil and under the influence of 
the sea air, so much the better. Above all, let the Bamboos be sheltered from 
our biting easterly ani north-easterly winds. They are more deadly than frost. 
The softer and moister westerly winds, blow they never so hard, will do less 
damage to plants which come from such storm-vexed regions as the coasts ot 
China and the islands of Japan. It is very important that every autumn the 
plants should be well mulched with cow manure, and this again should be 
covered with dead leaves. ‘To prevent the latter from blowing away it is 
expedient to surround the plant or group with wire netting. This has the 
additional advantage of keeping out rabbits and hares. Tne mulching protects 
the roots from frost in thé winter and prevents evaporation in summer. When 
the plants are thoroughly established these precautions Lecome unnecessary, and 
they may be left to shift for themselves.” 


TREATMENT OF IMPORTED BAMBOOS, 

An important point in the management of imported Bamboos is alluded to by 
Mr. Freeman-Mitford, namely, their treatment when received. ‘I would warn 
my readers against planting out imported Bamboos in their permanent places 
before they have recovered from the effects of the journey. I have myself lost 
many fine specimens in this way. Now that a sad experience has taught me 
how to treat them I rarely lose one. The plants should only travel during the 
period when they are at rest. They will be received, therefore, during the late 
autumn or winter. If they have come from abroad, the balls of earth round the 
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roots shou!d be thoroughly soaked ; they should be then potted and placed ina 
cocl house for the winter, the leaves should be copiously syringed with rain 
water twice a day, but the roots should not be kept too wet. ‘In this way many 
species will keep their leaves as green and fresh as if they had never been 
disturbed, but even those that lose their leaves will early in February begin to 
show little fat buds that will soon develop into Lranchlets. Early in May, 
begin to harden off the plants as you would Geraniums for bedding out, and at 
the end of May place them in their permanent homes.” 
A LAVENDER BORDER. 

In a warm border an old bush of Lavender is as full of quiet colouring as 
the late Tea Rose, shyly opening in the winter sunshine. Its beautiful grey tone 
appeals to us in the supposed dreary winter months, when the garden planted only 
for the spring and summer is colourless and uninteresting ; Lut at this time the 
good garden is a study in colour, from the Lavender bushes, the bronzy browns 
of Megasea, the silvery Santolina, and warm greens of Garrya and Pyracantha 
against the walls, or RKockfoils edging some bed and border, perhaps forming 
themse'ves into mossy colonies on the rock garden. The border iilustrated is a 
silvery sheen, as beautiful in winter as in summer, and it sugges‘s that, when 
opportunities occur, low dividing hedges of Lavender give a new interest to the 
garden, providing, perhaps, shelter, or keeping groups of things distinct. 

The Lavender is an old-world flower, too delightful to forget, as welcome 
as Rosemary, and growing into quite a large bush with age. If in a light warm 
soil, or even upon a dry bank, it will establish itself, and give freely of its pretty 
blue spikes for the house. There is also a white variety, as vigorous and 
charming as the blue kind, the ‘*Sweet Lavender” of the English home. 
Lavender growing is an industry of importance, but we are only concerned with 
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its value as a, beautiful silvery bush for the border, Of its associations we need 
not write. “In the old English garden it is treasured as greatly for its fragrance. 
as the white Pinks massing themselves by the pathside, silvery groups at all times. 
Lavender may be planted during open weather, and strong young tufts quickly 
get established. 

A WINTER-FLOWERING SHRUB—GARRYA ELLIPTICA. 

The Garrya is as important as any winter-flowering shrub. It is so distinct 
and leafy, and we wish it were as comfortable asa bush in the open as it is 
against a wall. But the shrub is a native of California, and, there‘ore, in a 
measure tender, although quite hardy in favoured places on the South Coast of 
England and Ireland. As a rule, the shrub must be planted against a warm 
wal!, where, may be, the Chimonanthus, Choisya, and other winter things are 
put, and early in December the graceful tassels appear, which are very useful for 
winter decorations indoors. A bunch of Garrya tassels, with their deep green 
leaves arranged simply ina vase, is very charming, and lasts. for many days quite 
fresh in co‘our, In the writer’s garden a noble plant was cut to the ground- 
line during the last severe winter, and probably if the present season is hard 
there will be great destruction ; but the Garrya cut down recovered during the 
year, until it is at present as full of vigour as one could desize. In very suitable 
positions it attains considerable dimensions, even to clothing the house front 
with its handsome foliage. There are two forms of the Garrya, one male and 
the other female, the more beautiful or the two being the former. This fact 
should be borne in mind. 

AN Easy WaAy To GROW A POPULAR ORCHID, 

To the popular mind an Orchid is a plant that demands high culture. It 

is an exotic in the truest sense, heat-loving, and expensive to manage, but this 
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is not always so. Many beautiful kinds are quite easy to grow, and amongst 
them a Cypripedium, or Lady Slipper, in full beauty at this time—C, insigne. 
A gardener wrote us lately that he had grown this Orchid in a garden frame. 
The plants were transferred to a frame early in the summer of this year, and 
except in the hottest part of the day the lights were kept off, even at night. 
When cold weather came the plants were removed to a frame, and placed upon a 
bed of manure, a position occupied during the summer by Crotons. The Cypri- 
pediums remained in this frame until mid-November, when a place was found 
for them in a house kept at a temperature of not less than 45deg. at night, that 
is, an ordinary greenhouse. C. insigne is as pretty as any of ils race. The 
flowers are of brownish colour, relieved with white at the base of the upper 
segment, and they remain in beauty for many days when cut, No Orchid, we 
believe, lasts so long in water as Cypripedium, and this is a matter of no small 
importance, unless the vases can Le rep'enished every day with exotics. 


MEssrs. SUTTON AND Sons’ CATALOGUE FOR 1900.—We have received 
the annual seed catalogue of this firm for the coming year, It is always a 
pleasure to look through its pages, and one is reminded of the catalogues of a 
few years ago, which were evidently prepared to show how ugly flowers and 
plants in general can be made to look. All this is changed now, and the present 
production is artistic as well as useful. It contains a mine of information about 
seeds, vegetable and flower, besides other matters of importance to the gardener. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDEN'TS.—We are always pleased to assist 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are 1\so in touch with many 
first-c'ass gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man. 
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HERE is always something interesting in the learned 
leisure of judges, and in the occupations to which they 
devote themselves when they lay down the scales of 

justice. Indeed, there is no doubt that an extremely interesting 
book might be written upon that subject, for the names of many 
great lawyers leap to the mind who have done excellent work iz the 
world of letters and in the occupations of country life. Lord 
Penzance was a man of wide and unusual experience of the law. 
He spent a long series of years in adjusting the differences 
of domestic life—often by cutting the Gordian knot—and in 
bringing about agreement among those who held varying views 
in regard to public worship. Asa Baron of the Exchequer, as 
Judge of the Court of Probate, and Judge Ordinary of the Court 
of Divorce, and finally, called from his retirement, as Dean 
of Arches, and Judge-Provincial of the Courts of Canterbury and 
York, and at the same time Master of the Faculties, he held 
judicial office for a period even exceeding that of the late Lord 
Esher, although in continued service he has been surpassed by one 
or two others. He was appointed an Exchequer judge in 1860, 
and he did not resign his ecclesiastical appointment until early 
in the present year, though from 1872 to 1875 he lived in 
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retirement at his beautiful country seat in Surrey. Although the 
Public Worship Regulation Act did not at once bring about that 
dull uniformity which Mr. Gladstone expected, and although Lord 
Penzance’s early experience as Dean of Arches was sometimes 
even dramatic, there was a marked falling off in the number 
of appeals to his decisions during later years, and for long periods 
together, even for years, there were no sittings of his-court. 

Lord Penzance had thus ample leisure to devote himself 
to those pursuits of the country which, perhaps, he loved more 
than wig or gown. His house at Eashing was a place of plain 
substantial comfort, lying in a beautiful country, near Godalming, 
in Surrey, and commanding a beautiful view of the valley opening 
out towards Peperharow and the wild heaths about Frensham. It 
is a part of the country endowed with many charms, for it is 
delightfully varied in character, and possesses many splendid~ 
trees. Although Eashing Park is comparatively modern, the 
location is old, and many indications ot Tudor times are to be 
found in and near it. The old laundry is an example of the 
extremely quaint and beautiful architecture of our ancestors in 
those days, and there are old brick walls and garden seats, over- 
shadowed by trees, that belong to the former time. The broad 
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grass terrace, with its open-work brick parapets, commands a 
superb view over the landscape, and the garden is approached 
from the house through a belt of magnificent beeches. Those 
who are privileged to enter it find it a radiant realm of roses, for 
this was the flower that Lord Penzance loved more than all, and 
he proved himself in dealing with it a gardener of imagination 
and resource. No kinds of roses are now more famous than 
the Penzance hybrid sweet-briars, and, perhaps, long after the 
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disputes of the Court of Arches have been forgotten the name 
of Lord Penzance will be remembered in association with the 
wonderful varieties of roses which he may truly be said to have 
created. In his later years he frequently wrote to the horti- 
cultural papers upon his favourite topic, and he prepared a paper 
upon the subject for the Royal Horticultural Society, so that he 
may fairly be ranked among the famous hybridists. 

It was certainly a happy thought of the late iudge’s to think 
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of crossing the old sweet-briar, or 
Eglantine (Rosa rubiginosa), with 
such groups as the Austrian briar 
and other species. Lord Penzance 
was very successful in this depart- 
ment of gardening. But it would 

be out of place to enter here upon 

a long description of the character 

and merits of the many interesting 

crosses which he made. However, 

there is no question that the result 

of his painstaking efforts was to 

bring into the garden a distinct 

and beautiful group known as Lord 

Penzance’s hybrids, which have 

now been planted in many of the 

finest gardens in [:ngland. The 

rose, in fact, in all its varieties was 

dear to the late Lord Penzance. 

Ife pursued his efforts with un- 

flagging zeal, and perseverance had 

its reward. When the roses were 

introduced some years ago there 

were only three or four varieties, 

but now there are some sixteen 

kinds in cultivation. Taking their 

names alphabetically, they are Amy 

Robsart, Anne of Geierstein, Brenda, 

Catherine Seyton, Edith bellenden, 

Flora Melvor, Green Mantle, 

leannie Deans, Julia Mannering, 

Lady Penzance, Lord Penzance, 

Lucy Ashton, Lucy Bertram, Meg 

Merrilies, Minna, and Rose Brad- Copyright 

wardine, all of merit and beautifully 

coloured. The vigour of these roses is extraordinary, the plants 
throwing long shoots in a single season, and they will grow 
successfully in almost any kind of soil, provided it is of fairly 
good quality. The National Rose Society singles out six varieties 
as of greater importance than the remainder, namely, Amy 
Robsart, a beautiful single flower of a deep rose colour; Flora 
Mclvor, also single, white, edged with rose; Jeannie Deans, 
scarlet crimson; Lady Penzance, coppery yellow; Lord Penzance, 
fawn colour; and Meg Merrilies, bright crimson. ‘These are 
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probably the varieties that wilt Survive when the others are 
forgotten. 

A debt of gratitude is certainly due to those who devote 
their lives to the raising of new and more beautiful varieties of 
flowers, and scarcely less to those who, in their quiet retirement 
after the bustle of business life is over, enter with zest into the 
same work. The rose is precious toall; and how much has been 
accomplished. by the hybridist! For we must remember that, 
though Englishmen have always loved the rose, the rose which 
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Our ancestors 
admired was very 
different from 
those which we 
have in our 
gardens to-day, 
and nothing is 
more wonderful 
than the success 
in developing the 
plant which has 
attended the 
patient efforts of 
many growers. 
The time to 
visit the gardens 
at Eashing Park 
is, of course, 
when the roses 
are in full flower, 
and when the 
hybrid briars aie 
bent with their 
weight of bloom. 
But, as might be 
expected, the 
garden isadorned 
with many other 
varieties boldly 
grouped, which 
is really the true 
way to gain and 
accentuate the 
effect. 
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Neither is it merely a rose garden, for most other varieties 


of flowers have been grown, and the fruit trees are particularly 


prolific. 


It may be hoped that the work carried on by the late Lord 
Penzance in hybridising special roses will not stop, but that some- 


one will carry on 
the work so well 
begun. It is 
pleasant to think 
of the learned 
judge spending 
his later years in 
this delightful 
place, and devot- 
ing them to the 
work of adding to 
the pleasures of 
very many 
people. 


A Book of 
the Day. 


a O the - very 
T large body 

of readers 

who were charmed 
by the late Mr. A. 
D. Baitlett’s ‘* Wild 
Animals in  Cap- 
tivity,” at will Le 
good news indeed 
that his son, Mr. 
Edward Bartlett, has 
‘alighted by a happy 
chance” on a sufh- 
cient supply of 
‘‘ scraps, jottings, 
and letters ”’ to fill a 
companion volume, 
entitled ‘* Bartlett’s 
Life Among Wild 
Beasts at the Zoo” 
(Chapman and Hall). 
‘the whole is, by 
the necess:ties of 
the case, fragmen- 
tary, and it contains 
many little episodes 
which leave’ the 
reader in the position 
of a_ child who, 
having listened to a 
story, cries, ‘And 
what happened after- 
wards?” Such an 
episode, for example, 
is that of Mr. 
Bartlett’s experiences 
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in rearing the 100 
rooks which were 
afterwards des- 
patched to New 
Zealand. But the 
whole is none the 
less adm'rable read- 
ing in much the 
manner of White’s 
‘*Selborne.” = Also 
the book is interest- 
ing as an unconscious 
charicter ske.ch of 
himself, drawn by 
Mr. Bartlett. 
Emphatically, he was 
the ‘right man in the 
right place, and if, 
on the one hand, the 
society were to be 
congratulated upon 
having secured the 
services of a man 
absolutely suited to 
their purpose, he, on 
his part, was equally 
happy in an environ- 
ment which suited 
him. There remains 
the world at large, 
which may be thank- 
ful that, intimate as 
was his knowledge 
of bird and beast, 
Mr. Bartlett | was 
content to avoid 
needless _technicali- 
ties in writing. It isa 


many-sided and an amiable character which stands out clearly from these pages. 
They show us a man blessed with an infinite capacity for taking pains, and for 
attendinz to details—witness the elaboration with which he enters into questions 
of dietary for bird and beast, and of the proper formation of cages and dens. 
They hold before us a man to whom Charles Darwin resorted, testi'y and 
impatiently sometimes, for evidence whereby to test his theories, and a man who 
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at the same time 
could take an intense 
and human _ interest 
in some of his friends 
of the animal king- 
dom—in the gull, 
for example, which 
returned to the 
enclosure time after 
time, and year after 
year, after prolonged 
periods of absence. 
They show us also a 
man who, when 
worried beyond 
endurance’ by the 
questions of — the 
ignorant, could turn 
and send them in an 
epigram. Here is 
an example. Some- 
body, who had been 
reading “** The Swiss 
Family Robinson” 
most likely, wrote 
thus : 

‘*November 
13th, 1894. Dear 
Sir,—I should take 
it as a favour if you 
would be good 
enough to. settle a 
wager by letting me 
know by return’ if 
there be any serpent 
that can swallow a 
horse. Thanking 
you in anticipation, 
and apologising for 
the trouble, truly 
yours, S. M.” 

An 8 Wee: 
‘*November = 14th, 
1894. Sir,—There 
is no serpent living 
capable of swallow- 
ing a horse or an 
ass:-—Yours faith- 
fully, A. D. B.” 

The retort was 
hasty, but well 
deserved. If there 
was one department 
of the gardens which 
interested Bartlett 
ore than another it 
was the snake-house, 
and he was not 
without his share in 
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adventures with snakes. Here is one. Hearing that a surgeon had 
atrived ‘rom Ceylon with a _ reticulated python he called to see 
it. ‘*Upon arriving at the house I found that the doctor was absent, 
and that his wife and maid-servant were the only inmates. Upon 
mentioning the nature of my visit, I was told that the serpent was in a large 
box in the greenhouse. I was handed the key of the box. and was informed 
that there was no danger in opening it because the serpent was below 
wire-netting, and therefore I should be able to see it without the chance of it 
making its escape. I accordingly proceeded to the greenhouse, unlocked 
the box, and opened the lid. To my utter astonishment the snake was 
coiled up on the top of the wire-netting, and with the quickness of lightning 
darted at me. I had just time enough to seize it by the neck, when it 
instantly wound itself round my right arm, and I had not the power to 
disengage myself from the grip this serpent had made upon me. The two 
women were horrified, and nothing would induce them to come to my assistance. 
My only chance of getting rid of this powerful brute was by trying to strangle 
him, to do which with both hands I strove my utmost. It appeared to me at 
the time that I should not be able to accomplish my efforts to squeeze his life 
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out. The constant increase of the pressure he put upon my arm caused me to 
fear that I should entirely lose the power of my right hand, as I was grasping 
the brute just below the head with all my strength. The time appeared to pass 
very slowly without any visible diminution of its extraordinary grip. However, 
I felt some relief in finding after a time that it was slowly relaxing the pressure, 
and presently it gradually slid off my arm, until its tail touched the ground. So 
soon as I found the snake sufficiently disengaged from my arm I dropped it into 
the box, apparently more dead than alive. After this I did not consider it 
worth while to purchase the reptile, although I heard from the owner that it 
was none the worse for the squeezing I had given it. This snake was between 
8ft. and oft. long, and about 12in. in circumference. Siuce that time I have 
carefully avoided the embrace of a lively python.” 

Then we have an account of an event which interested London at 
the time almost as much as the episode of Jumbo himself. ‘Since 
January, 1894, two fine examples of the common boa (boa constrictor) 
have lived together on friendly terms in one of the large compartments 
in the reptile-house. One of these, rather the larger, was presented 
by Messrs, Mole and Urich, October 12th, 1892, the other rather smaller 
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one was purchased on January gth, 1894. The snakes are usually fed 
at dusk once a week, and on the evening of October 5th, 1894, Tyrrel, the 
keeper of the reptile-house, placed two pigeons in the den of the two boa 
constrictors. The larger one seized one of the pigeons, and, no doubt, swallowed 
it; after which the keeper closed the house and left. On his return the next 
morning he was astonished to find only one boa in the compartment instead of 
two, and from the enormously increased size of the remaining one he concluded 
at once that the larger boa had swallowed his companion. That this was so 
was evident to all who visited the house. The enormous enlargement of the 
creature’s body was most remarkable. It had no longer the power of curling itself 
round as snakes usually do, but remained extended nearly its full length ina straight 
line, and appeared to be at least three times its normal size in circumference. 
It was almost painful to see the distended skin, which had separated the scales 
all over the middle of the body. After examining the snake, my expectation 
was that it would ultimately disgorge its companion. I have, however, been 
disappointed. . Recalling to mind a former and very similar case, in which the 
decomposing body of the snake swallowed caused the death of its destroyer, I 
had much doubt about the digestive powers of this animal. But in the present 
instance, the snake has not only dizested 
its companion, but has regained its appetite 
as well as its normal size. On Friday, 
November 2nd, the keeper finding the 
creature moving about as if in search of 
food, placed a pigeon in its den, which was 
seized and swallowed immediately. 

‘‘T have had this voracious serpent 
measured, and find it to be 11ft. in length. 
The other which it swallowed was about 
oft. in length. It will be seen by this 
that a serpent I1ft. in length can not only 
swallow and digest another serpent only 
about 2{t. shorter, but is ready to feed 
again twenty-eight days afterwards.” 

Personally, I have been _ intensely 
interested in the patient and open-minded 
fashion in which he approaches the question 
of the existence of the sea-serpent. Even 
as I write, I seem to see the  reader’s 
shoulders shrug; but that is simply an 
example of the evil effects of journalistic 
custom. Every discreet sub-editor will 
throw ‘‘copy”’ about the sea-serpent into 
the waste-paper basket at once, in much the 
same spirit as an editor will reject an article 
on the Triple Alliance, or a political leader- 
writer will assert that a given argument is 
old, and therefore inadmissible. The 
sub-editor will ridicule the suggestion that 
the sea-serpent can exist; but then the 
sub-editor in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred knows nothing on earth about 
natural history and_ its potentialities. 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” Mr. Bartlett’s treatment of the 
subject is an object lesson in gentleman-like 
criticism, and in. humility and width of 
mind. The officers of the Royal yacht 
Osborne had seen something of the kind 
off the coast of Sicily, had sketched it 
roughly, and had deposited a report with 
the Admiralty. Frank Buckland had asked 
Bartlett to give an opinion on the subject. 
He begins by expressinz his implicit belief 
that ‘*few men holding an honourable 
and trustworthy position in Her Majesty’s 
service would risk their reputation by 
concocting any faise or fabricated story of 
this nature.” Then he examines the 
sketches and comes to the conclusion that 
they will not fit in with any known species 
of monster. Then he goes on to point out 
that, while the mysteries of the sea are 
obviously far more impenetrable than those 
of the land, new discoveries are constantly 
being made even on the land itself. How 
much more then may they be expected in 
the fathomless and mysterious ocean ?. The 
classic instance is the two-horned, hairy- 
eared rhinoceros, which was absolutely 
discovered for the first time in 1863. Found 
stranded in the mud at Chittagong, it was 
brought to the Zoological Gardens. 

‘*We have here an instance of the 
existence of a species of rhinoceros— 
as large, or nearly so, as the hippopotamus—found on the continent of India, of 
which country we, in England, are supposed to know so much, where for many 
years collectors and naturalists have worked, and published lists of all the 
animals met with, and have hitherto failed to meet with or obtain any knowledge 
of this great beast. May I not, therefore, presume that, in the vast and mighty 
ocean, animals, perhaps of nocturnal habits, and therefore never, except by 
some extraordinary accident, forced into sight, may exist, the forms of which 
resemble the extinct reptiles whose fossil remains we find in such abundance ! 
The form indicated and described strongly resembles some of the extinct 
reptilian characters, and reminds me of the models of fish-like lizards and other 
animals represented and constructed by Waterhouse Hawkins under the direction 
of Professor Owen, and exhivited in the grounds of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. As far as I am able to judge from the evidence before me, I have 
reason to believe that aquatic reptiles of vast size have been seen and described 
by the persons who have endeavoured to explain what they have witnessed. 
One thing is certain, that many well-known reptiles have the power of remaining 
for long periods (months in fact) at the bottom, under the water or imbedded in 
soft mud, being so provided with orgins of circulation and respiration that they 
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heed not come to the surface to breathe. The 
larsze crocodiles, alligators, and turtles have this 
power, and I see no valid reason to doubt but 
that there may and do exist, in the unknown 
regions of the ocean, creatures so constructed. 
It may be argued that, if such animals still live, 
they must from time to time die, that their 
bodies would float, and that their carcases 
would be found, or part of them, washed on 
shore. To this I say, however reasonable such 
arguments may appear, it is well known that 
most animals that die or are killed in the water 
sink at first to the bottom, where they are likely 
to have the flesh and soft parts devoured by 
other animals, such as crustacea, fishes, etc., 
and sinking in the deep, the bones, being heavier 
than the parts, may soon become imbedded, 
and be thus concealed from sight. In conclusion, 
I cannot shut my eyes to the many reports and 
statements made from time immemorial by 
persons far above suspicion of fraud or decep- 
tion, whose lives have been, for the most part, 
spent at sea, and whose knowledge of the 
appearances of all marine animals which are 
commonly seen entitles them to our most serious 
consideration, These more recent instances, 
recorded by honest and trustyvorthy persons, 
satisfy me that it is not only unfair, but unwise 
and a great mistake, to disregard and throw 
overboard, as it were, the evidence Urought 
by those different observers, simply because we 
cannot at present define exactly, by specimens or 
otherwise, the exact nature of the creatures that 
have been observed.” 

This, it seems to me, is the true scientific 
spirit. The more a man knows of the wonders of 
Nature the greater is his capacity for understanding 
and believing that ‘‘ there are more thinzs in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” The less he knows, the more ready he is to 
mock and jeer, and to forget that there is such a thing as the laughter of fools. 
In other respects the book is a mos’ agreeable miscellany, with plenty of good 
stories in it, of which the following is a sample : 

‘© Two Frenchmen, who were for some time about London with a large 
bear, came finally to grief. A nervous old lady at Brentford took fright and 
called the police to her assistance. The consequence was an altercation with 
the gentleman in blue, who did not understand exactly the French lan suage, and 
who rudely tried to take the two Frenchmen and their bear into custody. The 
men and the beast, however, did not feel disposed to comply with the aforesaid 
gentleman’s rough treatment, and made a J@it(le resistance, which being 
represented to the magistrate, the unfortunate fore'gners were consigned to a 
month’s imprisonment. A great difficulty now arose, for although the 
poor Frenchmen were easily locked up, what was to be done with 
the bear, which stoutly declined to be separated from his master, and which 
scratched and fought at anyone who attempted to take any liberty with hita. 
So the first night the two men, the bear, and a large doz slept together. 
On the following day the chairman of the magistrates applied to the autho ities 
of the Zoological Gardens for assistance to take ‘in charge’ the beast and the 
dog. Having obtained permission to place them in the Zoo, the next 
proceeding was their removal from Brentford. Now, although every one of 
our policemen had become adepts at carrying off unlucky dogs, they had as 
yet to learn the cost of muzzling bears and leading them to prison. | In their 
first attempt they failed. In order to make sure of Bruin they obtained an 
omnibus, and softly, as they thought, shut him in and started; but the bear 
preferred to ride outside, so, making free with the glass windows, which he soon 
broke, and getting out, he stopped the omnibus by hanging on the hind wheel. 
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As his chain had been fastened on the inside of the ’bus he was prevented from 
making off altogether. Under these trying circumstances the frightened police 
had to return and get the two poor Frenchmen (although sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment) to help them to cart the bear to its own prison in 
the Zoo !” 
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HERE are few lovelier spots perhaps in the South of 
England, and within easy reach of London, than the 
district of the Chalfonts in Buckinghamshir 

St. Peter, Chalfont St. Giles, and Chalfont Road. Within this 
leafy land are ‘‘ Milton’s cottage,” Jordans, the secluded resting- 
place of the great Penn family, including William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, Beaconsfield, with Edmund Burke's 
old home, Burnham Beeches, and Stoke Poges, associated for 
ever with the name of Thomas Gray. All these places are 
beautiful and interesting. To see the Chalfont district and the 
lovely valley of the Miss or Misbourne trout stream at their best one 
should see them not later than the last fortnight of October. 
Then the numberless little cherry 
orchards, which are sprinkled about 
this part of the county on the rolling 
hills and in the deep valleys, among 
quaint and unspoilt old English villages 
and red-tiled farmhouses, all roseate, 
are brilliant bits of colour to relieve 
the browns and yellows of bracken 
and elm in their autumn dress. Still, 
all through November the country, on 
fine bright days, is a charming one to 
walk or drive or cycle in. 

The paths across the fields and the 
lanes and narrow roads off the main 
arteries of the county have some of the 
prettiest, if not always the boldest, 
scenery to show. Such by-ways, for 
instance, as the road between Hornhill 
and Chalfont St. Peter, or the road 
between the latter place and Jordans, 
are full of pleasing, variety, and at 
every turn one looks for and finds a 
delightful bit of landscape. Beech is 
the prevailing tree in this part of 
Buckinghamshire, as it is about 
Chenies, Latimer, Wendover, and 
many other places in the county; but 
here and there, in the valleys, are 
small oak coppices with hazels, such as 
Hampshire loves, as underwood, and 
very many towering elms, too, along 
the quiet lanes and among and 
around the villages and hamlets. In 
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the trim gardens of the country-folk you often see yews clipped 
into odd figures and fantasies, and in summer days these same 
vardens will be bright with lupines, sweet peas, dahlias, double 
daisies, and many other flowers beloved of the English 
cottager ; 

Of the interesting and beautiful spots which I have men- 
tioned Jordans is the most perfectly secluded, if not the most 
beautifully placed. It lies in a coombe among tall elms, with a 
cherry orchard hard by and with the hamlet of Seer Green 
just within sight. The beechen glades of Wilton Park are 
also at hand, and, when | last saw them, the sun of a brilliant 
autumn day was striking through the rounded tops of the 
crowded trees and making the heavy morning dew sparkle like 
diamonds on the brown, dead bracken. Jordans lies in a 
sleepy hollow, if ever there was one, and such a last resting- 
place as this might well be desired by those whose lives have 


been so much fuller of storm and stress than the lives of 


those quiet-seeking folk to whom the place has long been 
a kind of Mecca. In the grass field by the decent, simple 
meeting-house, with its white window shutters and door and 
its old tiled roof, lie in a row William Penn and the members 
of his family. A few small, plain headstones mark these graves, 
with a name and date and no more on each. ‘There are no texts, 
much less big, unsightly masses of masonry with iron railings, 
for William Penn and his wife and children. Only within recent 
times, indeed, have the Quakers. consented to headstones. 
Formerly the graves were only marked by the raised turf which 
we associate with the very poor and lowly who rest in God’s 
Acre. Monuments and the like are not needed by the ashes of 
men with a world reputation like William Penn’s, if indeed they 
are by the remains of the poet who wrote the most famous elegy 
and one of the most famous odes in the language. At Stoke 
Poges, however—a spot,by the way, that has also been frequently 
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alluded to in connection with this same family of Pent—there is 
already one monument to Thomas Gray in a field just outside the 
churchyard, where, according to tradition, under the noble old yew, 
he would sit and write, whilst another within the building is 
presently to be erected. Stoke should not be missed by people 
who are staying in the district. It is easily reached from 
Chalfont St. Peter, although Slough, distant not more than 
two miles, is the railway station, and it repays a visit as much 
as any place in the neighbourhood. The old manor house is not 
1ooyds. from the church, and to look at it is to be carried 
back to Tudor times. I thought Stoke Manor House looked 
almost as perfect, though not so noble, a specimen of Tudor 
architecture as Littlecot itself. ‘‘Milton’s cottage” is at 
Chalfont St. Giles, opcn to visitors on all seven days of the 
week. It possesses several undoubted Miltonic relics, such as 
the chair in which the poet used to sit and a massive oak table 
which for a very long time was kept at a farmhouse in the 
neighbourhood. At this cottage Milton worked at ‘“ Paradise 
Lost,’ as Ellwood has told us, rising at four in the summer 
mornings and at five in the winter. But, indeed, a book rather 
than an article might be written about the beauties and the 
interesting associations of this corner of the beechen county. 
The present rector of Chalfont St. Giles, the Rev. P. W. 
Phipps, has, as a matter of fact, produced an excellent little 
work on the neighbourhood, from which I venture to quote the 
following pleasant, unaffected passage: ‘‘ Such are the thoughts 
that we shall carry home with us, set in a frame of steep hills 
and wooded denes rich with the colours of red-tiled roofs, amidst 
the cherry orchards, the sturdy beeches, or the dark green pines. 
Scents of the bracken and the country flowers will haunt us, 
with the song of birds. Visions of the wood life, the home of 
the squirrel and the rabbit and the pheasant, will rise in our 
memory in days to come.” G. A. B.D. 


The Mole and the Mole-catcher.—l. 


N every well-regulated country district the mole-catcher 
going his rounds with his bag of traps slung over his back, 
his spade on his shoulder, his bundle of sticks and 

steel pricker for working in hard grass land, and his leather 
knee-caps, used as a protection against the wet, cold soil on 
which he has to be continually kneeling, is a well-known 
institution. His profession, it is true, is not a lucrative one, so 
much per head, or more generally so much per acre, being 
paid, but at any rate it is a healthy and an honest one. 
Nathan Herberts here depicted has been catching moles for the 
last two-and-twenty years, having something over 500 traps 
set, so that he must have accounted for a very considerable 
number of moles during that time; he always uses the traps 
worked with an ash or hazel bow. There are many sorts of mole 
traps, just as there are many kinds of most other things; but 
in using the particular species of which I write the run of the 
mole is first found, then a piece of turf is cut out, and the piece of 
wood with two half bows in which the mole is seen swinging 
is placed lengthways therein. A piece of string with a loop at 
the top end and three loose ends runs down to the flat piece of 
wood ; to the two side pieces are attached a wire noose, a piece 
working in each bow, and to the centre piece of string is attached 
a large knot, pegged in a hole in the middle of the board. A 
couple of pieces of stick are pegged across the top of the trap, the 
earth loosely replaced, and the afore-mentioned noose at the top 
end of the string is caught on an ash or hazel rod bent down with 
a considerable amount of tension on it. The mole coming along 
his run pushes the wooden peg out of its socket. This releases 
the knot and up flies the hazel rod, carrying with it the two wire 
noores to the top of the board, and so catching the mole by one or 
other of them, occasionally by both. I have rarely known it miss 
altogether. Traps are always to my mind difficult things to 
explain the setting thereof, but if anyone interested in these 
iatters were to spend five minutes with a mole-catcher he would 
learn more about trap setting than from the most elaborately 
written treatise thereon. 

In Yorkshire these little animals are known as moudies, 
moudiewarps, and moldards. Personally I am fond of them, and 
have spent a good deal of time in studying their habits. I also 
once kept one alive ina tub half filled with earth for six weeks, 
but I cannot recommend them as pets. Their greediness is 
awful, Ofcourse, where they are in considerable numbers, they do 
a great deal of harm, rooting up the corn, defacing the meadows, 
and by loosening the soil at the roots of young turnips causing 
them, as we say in Yorkshire, to ‘‘ sweale away’’ when the hot 
sun gets on to them ; but if moles are kept down within reasonable 
limits there is no doubt that, like most other things in that 
wonderful cycle of balancing power that we call Nature, they do 
a great deal of good. They drain the land, they manure it, and they 
rid it of many noxious pests. A mole always has. a large hillock 
called the fortress, containing a wonderful series of chambers and 
galleries, placed generally in a thick hedge bottom or at the foot 
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ofatree. In an old fortress the female generally brings forth 
her young some time in May; four is the usual number, very 
rarely five. 

The nest is made of roots and stalks of the dog-grass, 
locally known as wicks, but scientifically. Triticum repens, 
and lined with oak or beech leaves bitten into small pieces. |] 
have dug out dozens of moles’ nests, and I don’t remember ever 
finding a nest without one of these leaves. The eye of the 
mole is very small, and is said not to be functional, but how is 
it they nearly always pick oak and beech leaves to line their 
nests with, often having great distances to go to obtain them. 
Moles can swim well, and I have seen them take to the water of 
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their own accord, enjoy a swim and a dive, and then return to dry 
land again. Weasels are often caught in the mole-traps, but I 
think they are generally pursuing the field mice, which use these 
galleries a great deal, I have, however, known a mole in a trap 
sucked by a weasel, and I have known foxes to prey on them, 
also the tawny owl, and.the common domestic cat. I have a 
small but very good series of varieties of the mole—white, sandy, 
blue, and one or two with narrow and broad bands of colour on 
the abdomen, but I have not yet been able to obtain a spotted or 
pied example, though I heard of one having been thrown away as 
soon as caught the other day, whereat I nearly had a fit. I was 
working out a beautiful theory to show from skins in my 
possession that the change of colour begins as a small line on the 
abdomen and white tip to the tail, and gradually overspreads the 
whole animal, when it was suddenly knocked into the proverbial 
‘cocked hat” by my being shown a nest containing four cream- 
coloured young moles; certain it is, however, that they change at 
times from tawny to white. I have a stuffed specimen showing 
this beautifully, the coarse tawny fur giving way to the silky 
white. 

Again, I have varieties from many different kinds of 
geological formation ; but Herberts, during his twenty-two years, 
has never seen anything different from the normal type, whereas 
a lady in Flintshire has supplied most museums in the kingdom, 
from the British downwards, with varieties from her estate, 
and of which she most kindly sent me two. I cannot explain this 
yet; but can only say with other far greater authorities ‘that the 
time is not yet ripe for any dogmatic statement.’’ Some dogs are 
most expert at mole catching. I used to havea dear old retriever— 
peace to his ashes—the companion of many a day and night after 
wildfowl, who would sit for hours watching a mole-hill, and as soon 
as the mole began to work he had him like a shot. He used to 
bring him to me to look at, and then let the poor little beggar, 
who was terribly frightened but quite uninjured, go his own way. 
In flood time great quantities of moles are drowned, for though, 
as I mentioned before, they are excellent swimmers, in times of 
danger, like rabbits, they completely lose their heads, and so 
perish, 

Young moles when about half-grown are very pretty 
silky little things, and as they increase in size they do not at first 
stray far from the nest. They often come above ground, but do not 
burrow either so fast or so deep as the old ones. I have never 
heard a mole make any sound save in times of peril; occasionally 
when hit or when held down they will utter a sharp shrill cry. 
Mole skins make excellent articles of apparel, but as very little 
can be used of one skin, great numbers are required to make 
them. A lady of my acquaintance used to have an opera cloak 
lined with them, and very pretty it looked, and I have seen one or 
two waistcoats made from them. The mole when alive or freshly 
killed has a not altogether agreeable musky odour, and at times 
they swarm with parasites, which our Yorkshire mole-catchers 
call “lops” ; they also designate young moles, in common with 
the hairless young of other mammals and unfledged birds, as 
‘bare gollies.”” Herberts knocks off his mole-catching about the 
iniddle of June, and begins again after harvest. I strongly 
object to using poison for the slaying of any bird or animal 
whatever, looking upon it as a most cruel and cowardly method 
of getting rid of them. 

An account of the mole would of course by no means be 
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complete without mentioning that during the warm months 
they make ti.eir runs very near the surface ; in cold weather their 
prey goes deep down into the soil, and of course they follow it, 
but in warm weather if a little piece of liver be laid in the runs 
they will take it. They have a great partiality for ling liver, but 
only during one month of the year, and that is March. 

OXLEY GRABHAM. 


Snipe Shooting from an Elephant. 


VERYONE knows that much of the miscellaneous shooting obtainable in 
E the jungles of India is done from the back of an elephant ; but it may 
be news to some stay-at-home readers to hear that an elephant is occa- 
sionally used, as a matter of luxury, in the somewhat unexciting sport of snipe 
shooting. In shooting from an elephant you either stand up ina how<ah or sit on 
a “pad,” a thick mattress covered with coarse sacking, or in what is called a 
‘‘charjama,” an oblong tray, with sides or side-rails a foot or fifteen inches in 
height. Englishmen almost always shoot either from a howdah or a pad. The 
native delights in a charjama, which enables him to squat in the position to 
which he is accustomed. Moreover, as a rule, to which, however, there are 
some notable exceptions, the native aristocracy (the only class which would use 
an elephant) are better at squatting than at shooting. For snipe shooting from 
the back of an elephant a howdah is almost indispensable. Ii is only by a 
fluke that you can shoot a snipe sitting, whether it is you or the. snipe that is 
tting. You can shoot quite well from a chair or a stool (at Meerut we used to 
have ‘‘arm-chair” pigeon matches in the Lot weather); but you cannot do 
much at snipe from a pad, because you can cover only a small segment of the 
circle, and therefore can fire at only a small percentage of the birds you put up. 
From a howdah, where you look forward well above the mahout’s head, you can 
cover more than half the circle—say from 200deg. to 220deg.—which makes all 
the difference. Knocking over a few snipe from my howdah when on my way 
to, but still far from, big game jungles, put it into my head to save shoe leather 
occasionally in the rice fields and jheels of the Doab, It would be waste of time 
and money to go out regularly snipe shooting in the Terai, 

Though Nasmyth prided himself on the fact that his steam hammer would 
break a filbert without crushing the kernel, the Titanic machine was not invented 
in order to supplant the social pair of nut-crackers, so you do not trek into the 
wilderness, magna comitante caterva, merely to shoot a few little birds, most 
of which you could find within a mile or two of your bungalow. It should 
be remembered, too, that nearly all game likes to lie some- 
where in the vicinity of water. Hence snipe ground is 
often contiguous to big game ground, so you would not 
ordinarily when out with a shooting party shoot snipe 
for fear of disturbing more valuable game. In o'd days 
I was often without any white companions for months at 
a time. There was no use in kil.ing more deer than the 
camp needed, so when there was no chance of tiger, bear, 
or leopard, I not infrequently shot snipe for a change 
and the pot. 

However, when circumstances are favourable, snipe 
shooting from an) elephant in the Terai is far more 
interesting than in the more cultivated country, and also 
more successful, as far as mere kills out of a given number 
of shots constitutes success. Jor this there are several 
reasons. In the first place, the cover being usually very 
thick, the snipe lie better ; secondly, for the same reason, 
they are easier to shoot. It is true that there are a few 
comparatively bare places in the Terai in which snipe may 
be found, but for the most part they are sitting on dry 
tussocks among grass or reeds several feet high, . When 
the birds are flushed they are compelled to rise almost 
perpendicularly at first before they can make their horizontal 
flight—of course, that gives an easy shot just when they 
are on the turn. Everyone knows what an easy shot a 
covey of grouse gives if you come suddenly upon them 
down wind, and they spring 15ft. or 20ft. from the ground 
be‘ore they can get into the:¢ wing flight. Then, again, it is 
very much easier to shoot birds from a howdah when they 
are several feet up in the air than when they are skimming 
close to the ground. The depth of the grass jungle 
ensures the bird being nearly level with the howdah, and 
so renders shooting <asy. I think it is always difficult 
to shoot birds immediately below you. Put a good shot 
who is not used to the work to shoot rock pigeons from the 
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top of Flamborough Head and see what he will make-of it. Pheasants are 
oftén missed when the gun is far above them on the top of a very steep bank or 
the edge of a deep stone quarry. 

Another thing which makes the Terai snipe shooting interesting is that 
there is a greater variety of all kinds of snipe there than elsewhere in India, at 
least as far as my experience goes. I will mention two kinds, one of which I 
have never seen out of the Terai, and the other a species which I have only 
once found elsewhere. The first is called in books the wood-snipe (Gallinago 
nemoricola Hodgson) ; the second is the great solitary or double snipe. This 
latter is not a common bird in any part of the world which I have visited. I 
shot several once at Christmas-time, about 7,000ft. above the sea, in the 
Himalayas. I have seen it and killed it, but rarely in the Terai, and I once 
flushed one which got up just under my feet, which I think most likely had 
its nest there, under the ramparts of a fort near Rome. I have heard that it is 
co.nmon in Scandinavia, but as I have never seen a northern specimen I cannot 
be sure if it is the identical species. 

The wood-snipe I have never seen except in the recesses of the Terai. 
I have never seen it except in swamps choked with enormous reeds, quite 
impenetrable to man, and often almost impenetrable even to an elephant. 
The haunt of the wood-snipe is the city of refuge for the swamp deer or the 
tiger. It is evidently a bird which likes a quiet life; when flushed it flies 
heavily, like a woodcock which is not ‘‘on the job.” It looks almost black 
quite sooty-coloured—on the wing, and is much darker than you would be led 
to expect from the pictures or description in ornithological books. It is not 
nearly as rare as the solitary snipe in the Terai, but still rare enough to make 
me regret that I never had any skins preserved. 

My impression is that it is sometimes mistaken for the woodcock, though 
it is much smaller than that bird. I know that the wooJcock is found in India 















UR title sums up in a phrase the burning 
problem of the day in agricultural economy. 
First came the rural exodus, and the consequent 
desertion and decay of the cottages that existed. Then 
came a realisation of the paramount importance of. sanitary 
arrangements, even in the country, which, commendable 
and necessary as it was, imposed fresh difficulties upon the 
struggling landowner. On top of that has come a fresh 
demand for labour in the country, and 
with it the appalling fact, emphasised 
in vivid fashion by a writer in the 
Daily News, that, when the labourer 
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—that admits of no question. But I spent several years of my life shooting in 
India in many different places, and I never:saw one single woodcock, dead or 
alive, in fie'd or forest, market or mountain top. I have written that Terai snipe 
mere kills out of a given number of shots go.” That is true, but you will often 
kill your snipe without bringing it to bag. 

The thickness of the cover which renders it easy to kill your bird rendeis it 
difficult to find your bird when you have killed it. Of course there are no dogs, 
and if chere were they would be quite useless in such unlergrowth. The natives 
who are with you on the elephants will manage to pick a bird or two up now 
and then, and sometimes an elephant is sufficiently well trained to lift 
a snipe up with his trunk and give it to the mahout; but no elephant will 
do that unless the mahout can previously point out exactly where the Lird 
is lying. 

Elephants have very keen scent, which often assists one in sport, but they 
are not trained retrievers. Some elephants will never willingly touch with the 
trunk anything on which the smallest drop of blood is sprinkled or shed. About 
snipe shooting from an elephant in the plains of India there is really very 
little to be said. It is exactly the same as shooting on foot, except that it is more 
difficult. If you want a bag, and are not afraid of wetting your feet, you had 
much better walk snipe up. When I shot them off an elephant it was-usually 
as much for the sake of accustoming a new mahout to my little idiosyncrasies 
as from idleness or caprice. 

Nevertheless, if you have a fancy for a snipe party and yet wish to stick to 
the old nursery advice, ‘t‘ Keep your head cool and your feet dry,” put on a 
big sola topee and climb up into your howdah. But I doubt if your party will 


be a very satisfying one unless you start with plenty of powder and plenty of 
patience. 





Commission on the rare occasions when that 
scratch pack of busybodies deigned to hunt its 
proper quarry, it was contended time after time that the 
large landowners did their duty, and that the small land- 
owners did not. There were exceptions, no doubt—great 
landowners who were mean, small owners who _ were 
generous; but the rule was as stated. In all cases the 
argument was frail and faulty. This is a world in which 
economical principles assert themselves 





in an absolutely relentless fashion. 
once He who builds enough houses to 


produce an inadequate return will be 





presents himself for the work which 
is ready, there is no place for him to 





ruined in due course, and if he does it 
out of other people’s money which he 





rest his head at night, to say nothing 
of his family. Thereupon there was 
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much talk of various kinds, including KITCHEN 
the ingenuous suggestion that land- 10 O 


owners, who, of course, are made of 
money, and in duty bound to sweat gold 
at every pore, are also in duty bound to 
build roomy and healthy cottages, at 
great cost if need be, and without 
regard to the return to be expected in 
the way of rent. This, of course, is 
nonsense, but it is the kind of nonsense 
which is talked, and it obtains a 
hearing. There are landowners whe 
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holds in trust he will rightly be held 
responsible. 

Next came a suggestion, good, so 
far as it went, that local authorities 
should be empowered to build barracks, 
so to speak, for the labourer. But we 
cannot help thinking that the sugges- 
tion, admittedly in the nature of a 
forlorn hope, came from one who had 
never suffered the experience of trying 
to move a district council, let alone 
a parish council, to action. Moreover, 
the experiment, even if it were tried, 
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do, to their honour, carry on their 
estates on this principle; but that is 
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could hardly have that permanent effect 
for good which is desired. The agricul- 
tural labourer is essentially, and, 





because their estates are really not 
working concerns. To taxe extreme 
cases, if, like the Dukes of Westmin- 
ster, Portland, and Bedford, you possess 
large areas of house property in London, 
if, like Lord Londonderry, Lord Bute, Lord Dunraven, Lord 
Penrhyn, Mr. Assheton Smith, and others, you possess mines or 
quarries, and if you own a large agricultural estate, you can at 
one and the same time cosset your estate and be a public 
benefactor. But the great army of smaller owners, and 
especially the numerous trustees who hold lands for others or 
for charity, cannot follow this principle, and they suffer accord- 
ingly, most unjustly and illogically, in reputation for fair dealing. 
Before the Agricultural Commission, over which Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre presided for a while, and before Lord Carrington’s 
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perhaps, more characteristically Eng- 
lish than any individual in the social 
scale—that is to say, he likes to 
have his own house, his own plot 
of land, his own dear concernings, 
and if he can obtain these there is a reasonable prospect 
that he will return to the land and stick to it. To give him 
these is undoubtedly the ideal solution of the problem, and 
that the little plots of land, upon the necessity of which Lord 
Kenyon insists in an article in Lady Warwick’s new journal, can 
really be provided there is no doubt. The house, on the other 
hand, cannot be provided except in rare cases and on large 
estates, unless the rent which it can be relied upon to produce 
represents something approaching to a reasonable return on the 
money invested. Except in a purely socialistic state these 
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between the velocity of shot discharged from the 


























that the man who will discover a way mt ™ muzzle of the gun ina fixed rest and the recoil of 
out of the difficulty is to be hailed as a Grete tH crate me same gun at the same discharge, measured in 

. c r Sat foot-pounds” as the units of energy. The 
public benefactor. There is sucha man, « foot-pound” is the work performed in raising a 
and he has carried his theory into practice. Bed Room |} Bed Room Bed Room weight of one pound through a distance of one 
He is the Rev. F. W. Bussell, D.D., foot against gravity. To arrive at even an 
Vice-Principal of Brasenose College, and approximate measurement of recoil, in  foot- 
Chaplain of the Shelland Donative, + ~ wid pounds in a shot-gun, the rest and springs have 
which we imagine to be an endowment air [Goran nnn to be taken into the calculation in ascertaining 
connected with the college. On f oul ll yt results, and to do so an arbitrary amount of 
\eveinatitas 25th ‘jones appeared in Yh foot-pounds must be fixed as their equivalent, by 
a 7 4 a rule of thumb calculition that cannot in all 
Spectator the following letter by him : cases be regarded as scientifically accurate, 

**«Ts it wholly out of the question that a however arrived at, energy. being measured by 
lalourer’s cottage should be built for £100?’ I a the uare of the velocity, and not by the 
venture to say it is quite possible, provided two Bed Room Bed Room 7 ca of the weight. The difficulty Hat to 
are built together. I have just erected a pair on shooters to consist in attaining—if it be really 
Shelland Green, near Stowmarket, in Suffolk. I worth attaining—the scientific accuracy, essential 
have attempted to retain all the old-fashioned Culpaoarp in determ‘ning the ratio of energy between the 
features of the houses which lie near. The shot discharged and the recoil of the gun dis- 
material is red brick, and the outside plasterwork, t r + charging it. The energy of the shot weighing, say 
artistically ornamented in patterns in the style ——— 











cear to lovers of East Anglia. The windows are 
diamond panes in leaden sockets, and all of them 
open, The accommodation is, in the larger house 
of the two—a good parlour, 15ft. by 14ft.; a kitchen, with copper fitted, 
and baking oven, besides range complete ; larder and storehouse, and back 
door. Above, three bedrooms, two with fire-place ; and staircase and landing 
to itself, and not opening into any room. In the smaller house—parlour and 
kitchen as before ; but two bedrooms only, both with grates. These I built in 
the most substantial fashion for £200, complete, architect’s fee and supervision 
being included. When some friends of mine last harvest thanksgiving went 
over the houses, the verdict was that they were fit for anyone to live in ; and 
they have been, from the side of substantial work, 
passed by the Board of Agriculture. The smalle: 
house has been taken at a rental of £4 4s. a 
year, including small garden ; and the other (which 
I am at present keeping for my own use) should 
make at least £5 10s., which works out (allowing 
for repairs) at quite a fair percentage on £200, as 
things go now. I see no justification for mixing 
up business and charity. By all means let a 
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an ounce, is immensely greater than that of the 
gun, particularly when that gun’s weight is greatly 
increased, and there is imported into the measure- 
ment the resistance to recoil of a rest and 
springs, thus complicating tie calculation. Looking to the many difficul.ies 
with which the subject is surrounded, the attempt to compare the recoil 
of a gun with the energy of the shot discharged from it in foot-pounds, 
and that to two figures of cecimals, is a praiseworthy one, but we are afraid 
experts even with their cc mparatively limited knowledge of the mysteries of 
ballistics cannot blindly acest the results as scientifically and demonstrably 
correct. If not, are they of any real assistance to the shooter, of any practical 
benefit to him, in increasing his knowledge of recoil? We should not care to 
be obliged to estimate the qualities of a gun or ofa 
gunpowder, on results so ascertained, however 
credi ab'e the attempt to obtain results of some 
kind may be. They have not, at any rate, 
advanced our knowledge of the rules of recoil or 
of its effects sufficiently to justify their statement as 
scientifically and unquestionably accurate to the 
hundredth part of a foot-po.nd. 

But, asa rule, the shooter does not trouble 





wealthy landowner build /vee houses for his 


himself to any extent about such questions as that 





tenantry if he likes; but it is absurd for the 
ordinary man first to squander money on ugly 
and often inconvenient cottages, and then grumble 
because he cannot get a return of more than 
15 or 2 per cent. on his outlay. I shall be 
pleased to show the plans to anyone who may be 





of the relationship between velocity and recoil. 
IIe leaves experts to fight them out among them- 
selves and publish their results, if they feel 
7 inclined. They do 

no harm, perhaps, if 





they do very little 





interested in this problem of supplying our working 
people with bright and comfortable houses, in 
which the tenant shall not complain of his rent, 
and the landlord need not grumble at_ his 
percentage.” 

Upon seeing this letter, and because 
we recognised to the full the great 
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manufacturers whose 
products they are 
supposed to test as 
scientifically and as 
accurately as 


























possible, with the 








importance of the discovery——for it 
amounts to that—made by Dr. Bussell, 
we communicated with him at once, 
with the result that he has sent to us 
the accompanying plans with an explanatory letter. But the 
plans and the original letter really explain themselves. They 
prove to demonstration that quite adequate cottages can 
be built at £100 apiece if they are built in pairs. In 
plain fact they have been so built in East Anglia, and, 
although we suspect that wages are pretty low in that part 
of the country, the increase in price ought not to be great in 


any except an industrial district, where, of course, wages 
would be higher and a better rent could be obtained. One 


thing, however, is clear, at so small a price Dr. Bussell 
could not afford to spare much money for an architect’s 
fee. His plan has been to discuss the matter thoroughly 
with a competent journeyman builder (whom one can generally 
find in a village, if not in a town), and then to employ an 
architect to make the final and formal tracings. Thanks to 
Dr. Bussell, the readers of Country Lire may dispense with 
the architect altogether, for the plans are as plain as possible and 
very easy to read. One change, and one only, was made. That, 
which was concerned with the staircase, was a minor matter. 
The great and the priceless point is that on the basis of these 
plans cottages, quite sufficiently roomy, can be built for £100 
apiece. They do not pretend to much in the way of beauty, 
but with their diamond windows they are far from unpleasant 
to the eye, and at the worst they are plain and inoffensive. 
Dr. Bussell is to be most heartily congratulated. 





SHOOTING GOSSIP. 


F there is one subject above all others on which the expert in gunnery is 

| ‘rather puzzled just now it is that of recoil in a shot-gun. Looking at it 
from the shooter’s point of view, as distinct from that of the scientific 
experimentalist’s, the question practically resolves itself into an enquiry as to 
the cause of one gun “kicking” more than another, and the same gun giving a 
greater kick with one charge than with another. That is the practical question 
for devotees of the gun, and the settlement of it has not been very much 
advanced by an ingenious attempt lately made to establish the relationship 
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result that praise is 

awarded here and 
censure there, -neither being wuch heeded by 
sportsmen _—_ generally. They are engaged 
just now in Christmas sport in the coverts, 
at least those of them devoted to the gun, and there are few wl» are not at 
Christmas-time especially. For one can argue that at this season the 
pleasantest places on earth are English country houses, and that there 
is nothing to beat a day in the coverts. It may not he quite such a 
merry Christmastide as could some months ago have been ‘anticipated. 
War has come home to many a country house as it has not done for over 
thirty years. But the English sportsman is not the man to meet toubles 
halfway, or wear his heart upon his sleeve. Moved he may be deeply for his 
country and its defenders in the field, but he does what he has to do, whether 
on duty or pleasure bent, as he always has done it—with all his energy. 
Christmas time he has from time immemorial set aside for pleasure and 
recreation, and he finds both, gun in hand, in the preserves, surrounding pleasant 
country seats. Shooting just now is his chief delight. In it he finds the dis- 
traction he needs from political cares or business worries. It takes his mind 
away from gloomy reflections or vague fears. He takes to it as a soothing 
and strengthening tonic for his nerves in time of anxiety and stress. It makes 
him a better man, mentally and physically, a better citizen, a better soldier, if 
need be, for his services in that capacity in the end. May he have a good time 
then while he may. NEVIS. 








winning sires for 1899, and also those of the sires of the twelve most 
‘successful mares, and found that in the majority of both cases the 
combination of Birdcatcher, Blacklock, and Touchstone comes out first and 
best, I propose now to take a brief glance at the breeding and performances 


H AVING examined the pedigrees of the first twelve horses in the list of 


of a few two year olds of the past season. Of them I take Forfarshire, by 
Royal Hampton out of St. Elizabeth, by St. Simon from Esa, by Uncas, her 
dam Fleada, by Hermit, to be the best, as he is also one of the best bred. He 
was a big backward over-grown baby when he began his career by running third 
for the Great Surrey Breeders’ Foal Plate at Epsom, and second to Democrat, 
after all the worst of the luck, at Sandown Park, but he came on rapidly as the 
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season progressed, and his next effort was a winning one, in the Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood. He was never beaten again, and he won the 
Kempton Park International Breeders’ Stakes, the Champion Breeders’ Biennial 
Foal Stakes at Deiby, and the Imperial Stakes at Kempton Park. He has 
grown into a grand colt, is the most improved horse of his age in training, and 
will probab!y win next year’s Derby. Now, how is he bred? Well, on the same 
old lines that run through the pedigrees of nearly all the greatest sires and 
race-horses of the present day, namely, Touchs:one, Birdcatcher, and B.acklock. 
His sire’s (Royal Hampton) pedigree was fully gone into in my last article, so 
that I need only repeat here that he represents the Touchstone on Birdcatcher 
cross, and is full of sire blood on his sire Hampton’s side. His dam Princess, 
by King Tom (Whisker), although of the 77 family herself, is not so rich in sire 
blood, so that a good mate for him was St. Elizabeth, by St. Simon zz, whose 
dam (St. Angela) is, like Royal Hampton’s dam (Princess), by King Tom 3, 
whilst through her dam (Esa) she gives back to Royal Hampton his Birdcatcher 
and Touchstone blood. This, then, is a beautifully-bred colt, straining back to 
Birdcatcher and Touchstone, on his top and bottom quarters, and with a good 
strain of Blacklock on his dam’s side. He is full of No. 3 blood, through 
Hampton, Galopin, and King Tom, and from his figures he ought to make a 
great race-horse and a successiul sire as well. 

Another nicely-bred youngster is the Woodcote Stakes winner, Bonarosa, 
by Bonavista out of Rose Madder, by Rosebery from Madrigal, by Mandrake. 
He went off after his Epsom victory, it is true, but he was coming back to form 
in the autumn, and he will probably have to be reckoned with as a three year 
old. His sire is by Bend Or (Birdcatcher) out of Vista (Sweetmeat), whilst his 
dam strains back to Blacklock in tail male, with a strain of Touchstone, through 
Newminster, and a cross of Weatherbit on King Tom on her lowest quarter. 
Here we are again, then, Birdcatcher, Blacklock, and Touchstone in this case, 
with a strain of Sweetmeat, together with two of King Tom and one of 
Weatherbit. A useful two year old was Elopement, who won three out of his 
four engagements, and would never have been beaten but for having been kept 
for hours in a horse-box by the South-Western Railway Company. He is by 
Rightaway, son of Wisdom, closely inbred to the brothers Stockwell and 
Rataplan (Birdcatcher), and Vanish, by Honiton, son of Stockwell, out of Maid 
of Lorn, by Barcaldine (Melbourne and Birdcatcher), from Princess Louise 
Victoria (Touchstone and Stockwell). This is very strong inbreeding to 
Birdcatcher and Touchstone, but without the Blacklock cross, instead of which 
he gets one strain of Melbourne on the dam’s side. Simon Dale, by St. Simon 
out of Ismay, by Isonomy from St. Alvere, by Hermit, is another instance of 
3lacklock on Birdcatcher and Touchstone. His sire is rich in sire blood, as also is 
Isonomy, whilst Hermit belongs to the No. 5, a running family, and he gets plenty 
of No. 3 blood through Galopin, King Tom, and Stockwell. [He won two out of 
his four engagements last season, but I doubt if he will ever make so good a 
colt as Forfarshire. A very well-bred horse is Ladas, by Hampton, who was 
full of sire blood, out of Iluminata 1, by Rosicrucian 5, and going back to 
Stockwell 3, so that he combines both sire and running blood, together with two 
crosses of Stockwell and Rataplan, and straining back in tail male to 
Touchstone. Disorder 77 is by Bend Or 1, from Kermesse 77, so that she gives 
back to Ladas his Birdcatcher and Touchstone blood, together with a strain of 
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two is Epsom Lad, whose pedigree appears to be rather deficient in running 
figures, but, bred as he is, he ought to make a great sire some day. Diamond 
Jubilee is a curious performer to deal with, as although he can undoubtedly go 
when he likes, the earlier part of his two year old career was marred by a 
terrible temper. He got better towards the end of the season, but how good he 
may be or how bad his temper may be it would be difficult to say. Being an 
own brother to Persimmon, he is well bred enough for anything, and it is to be 
hoped that he will grow into as honest a horse as his illustrious brother was. 
Here again we get the same successful combination of Blacklock, Birdcatcher, 
and Touchstone ; the first through Galopin, the second through Kettledrum, by 
Rataplan, and St. Albans, by Stockwell, and the third through Hampton’s sire, 
Lord Clifden. This is a very fine pedigree, rich both in sire and running figures, 
and particularly full of the invaluable No. 3 blood, through Galopin, King Tom, 
Stockwell, and Rataplan, Why he should be such a ‘‘ thief” I cannot think ; 
perhaps he gets it from his strain of Young Melbourne. 

Thus we see that out of what are about the six best colts of 1897, all 
represent the Birdcatcher and Touchstone cross, whilst four combine it with 
Blacklock, and one with Sweetmeat. This, then, leads us to exactly the same 
conclusion as a study of the sires of winners, and sires of winning brood mares, 
namely, that Birdcatcher and Touchstone is the best basis fora winning pedigree, 
and that, blended with Blacklock, it produces its best results, so that we get back 
to the same old point to which we always had to return, namely, that 
inbreeding to Whalebone is the best of all ways to breed winners. In my next 
article I will say something about the breeding of the Australian Longy, the 
American Democrat, and also of some of the crack fillies of the same age. 

Of current sport ‘* between the flags,” or anywhere else, there was next to 
none last week, frost having put an end to everything fro ¢em., and the only 
racing of the week being the first day of the Gatwick Meeting, brought off under 
difficulties on Tuesday. That it would have been better—for the executive 
especially—if this meeting had been abandoned altogether is a self-evident fact, 
and I have always thought that it would be a good thing if all postponements 
were to be done away with. In these days, when meetings can be ensured 
against abandonment, this is more than ever the case. 

As is only usual on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, racing 
had to be put back a quarter of an hour to await the arrival of the specials from 
town, and then two moderate animals, Exning Belle and Aspinall, turned out 
for the opening event, the Rusper Hurdle Race. The former of these started at 
6 to I on, and won as she liked. The Tinsley Steeplechase also resolved itself 
into a match, and Melanyl only had four others to beat in the Timberham Hurdle 
Race, whilst both the Pegasus Steeplechase and the Novices’ Steeplechase were 
walked over for by Chevy Chase and Oak Grove respectively. 

For the principal event of the afternoon, the National Hurdle Race, four 
only could be found to do battle, two of these being Vic, a daughter of that 
useful sire Baliol, and the staying Swaledale, both of whom had run well over 
this course before. The distance—two miles—was probably not far enough for 
the last-named, and after the favourite—Maltese Cross —had looked dangerous, 
he was challenged between the two last hurdles by Vic, who won easily by six 
lengths. Fifteen runners in six races was not a grand average, and the Gatwick 
authorities, who have never been favourites with the clerk of the weather, are to 
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R. JEROME K. 
JEROME has 
written a very 

pretty play in “ Miss 
Hobbs.” He calls it a 
comedy, and a comedy it 
is, although its author 
has attempted no 
‘“‘smartness”’ in dialogue, 
no epigrams, no verbal 
fireworks. But a comedy 
it is in the lightness of 
its sentiment—which is none the less sympathetic because it is 
not laid on with a trowel—and the unobtrusiveness of its fun— 
which is none the less humorous because it does not consist of 
horseplay or suggestiveness. Despite a little vulgarity of treat- 
ment in the beginning of the play—and by vulgarity we do not 
mean indecency or coarseness, but a certain heaviness of touch 
and brusqueness of idea‘ Miss Hobbs” is a graceful, dainty, and 
pretty bit of work, amusing and sentimental in the best senses of 
the terms. 

Mr. Jerome’s play at the Duke of York’s Theatre is a 
modernised version of ‘The Taming of the Shrew,” modified 
down to the nineteenth century, thoroughly reasonable in method 
and incident. As a matter of fact, the lady is not a shrew, simply 
a New Woman, with a hatred of marriage, a contempt for the 
mere Masculine, and a burning desire to keep her woman friends 
from the path she has no desire to tread. No desire to tread, 
that is, until the right man comes along, for Mr. Jerome’s 
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misogamist is no rat-tail 
haired and lath-like 
spinster, with a cast in 
her eye and a rasp in her 
voice. No, she is very, 
very pretty, and really 
very, very feminine. 
Nevertheless, she is a 
determined young person, 
who nearly ruins several 
lives in her well-intentioned desire to show to her girl friends the 
hideousness of man. She causes one to separate from her 
husband, and another to disengage herself from her sweetheart. 

Then the right man comes along. He bears the same name 
as the husband of one of her chums. He has heard all about 
Miss Henrietta Hobbs, and after seeing her he foolishly makes a 
bet—a dinner at the Savoy is the stake—with the husband and the 
lover that he will kiss her within the month. For he has fallen 
in love with her, and thinks that he may win her—as he tells her 
afterwards, when she is justly indignant at being made the object 
of such a wager—and, as her accepted suitor, justly claims 
a lover’s privilege. 

But at first she thinks he is the husband of her friend. He 
pretends that he mistakes her for a lady’s maid, and she, unaware 
that he is only pretending, acts up to the character, invites him 
to her mistress’s house, and there urges him to make violent love 
to her in order that, at the right moment, his wife may discover 
them and know for ever afterwards the worthlessness of man. 
The situation, when the wife does enter, and stares blankly at 
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the man on his knees to Miss Hobbs, and Miss Hobbs’s chagrin 
and shame on learning the true facts of the case may be imagined. 
To add to her anger, she has prepared her other chum, the 
fiancée who, through her, is no longer affianced, for the dénouc- 
ment, and this other chum is not unnaturally a little amused. 

Then the man has his turn. He determines to tame the 
‘“‘shrew.’”’? He means to show her what ‘roughing it” means, 
what a woman’s duty really is—to be the comrade and the help- 
meet of man. His yacht is off the Isle of Wight, a fog comes 
on. Henrietta Hobbs, with another, visits it. The other and 
her sweetheart hide themselves, pretending to have gone for a 
row. Then the right man, to whom we had better give his 
name, Woolf Kingsearl, pretends that the boat has dragged her 
anchor, that they are drifting out to sea. She is shocked, and 
helpless. Perhaps she will have to spend the right aboard ship 
—with him. “He asks her to cook their dinner. She refuses 
with scorn. ‘ Very well,” he says, ‘then no effort will I make to 
put the ship about. For all I care, we shall drift.’’ So she cooks 
the dinner, and a-very exhilarating ten minutes the incident 
affords. He takes the opportunity of reading her a serious and 
charming little lecture, full of truth and feeling. ‘ Motherhood 
is Heaven’s gift to woman,” he says, when she scoffs at the homely 
wife who has nothing better to do than rear her offspring. 
Very tenderly, almost poetically, Mr. Jerome has written his 
speech, and its effect is wholly pleasing. 

But, as she is going, when the adventure is over, her parting 
shot outweighs all his little victory. She presents him, 
opened, with the betting book he has dropped, the book in which 
is inscribed the wager of which her lips are to be the trophy. 
His rage is well conceivable. 

To its inevitable end the play proceeds smoothly, attractively, 
skilfully. To the end where the woman is subjected by love and 
the new fads and foibles are for ever buried. The last moment 
of all, after scenes of gaiety and laughter, is very pretty and 
original. They are all assembled, Woolf Kingsearl has won his 
way, though neither he nor the others really know it. They are 
about to go to dinner, but Miss Hobbs says she will not stay. 
To their appeals she replies, ‘‘ No, they shall all go to London, 
and dine at the Savoy, and Woolf Kingsearl will not be the one 
to pay.” They are still in the dark till she runs up to the right 
man and kisses him plump on the cheek. Then she trips away 
and the curtain falls. 

Admirable acting added to the effect of the piece. Miss 
Evelyn Millard played with daintiness, charm, tenderness, and 
humour as Miss Hobbs, though she over-accentuated the com- 
monness of the lady’s-maid in the beginning. Mr. Waring gave 
to tie right man a lightness of touch, an alertness of manner, yet 
an obvious sincerity of meaning, thoroughly in keeping with the 
author’s meaning. Miss Susie Vaughan, Miss Miller, Mr. 
Aynesworth, Miss Yeoland, and Mr. Cosmo Stuart all were good 
as good could be. 


version of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” himself playing the title part, offers 

a pleasant prospect for his admirers. Mr. Tree’s personality, style, 
and voice fit nim for the part, and his observation and power of delineating 
strongly-marked character should find full vent in the representation of the 
kindly, generous, immortal ne’er-do-well, who has appealed to so many actors, 
including the world-famous Jefferson, whose humour and whose pathos are still 
enthusiastically recalled by those who saw his impersonation in this country. 

We have had various Rips, and Mr. Fred Storey, the pantomimist and 
dancer, has very recently been playing the part with much credit in the suburbs 
and the country. The late Fred Leslie, who acted the hero in the charming 
comic opera bearing the same name, made a great reputation in the character, 
and a little while ago, at Her Majesty’s Theatre itself, Mr. Hedmondt assumed 
the part in a romantic opera on the same subject. 

The public will regret to hear that Mr. George Alexander has been 
suffering from a somewhat severe attack of influenza, and all will hope that he 
will be quite recovered in time for his promised reappearance in London after an 
exceptionally long absence, caused by the rebuilding of the St. James’s Theatre. 
His welcome home again will be a very hearty one, and we hope for a big 
success in Mr. Anthony Hope’s ‘* Rupert of Hentzau.” 

If the public can be attracted to the theatre at all in these lugubrious days, it 
will be by just such a military and vivacious fantasy as this, though one fears 
that the tragic ending may endanger its popularity; there is quite enougi 
tragedy going on in the real world at present—the public may prefer not to 
seek it in the mimic. Farces and merry musical plays will probably attract 
playgoers, for they allow them to forget temporarily the gloom in the world 
without. Still, we hope for a hig success for Mr, Alexander. 

The reconstructed and redecorated St. James’s will be found a very 
beautiful theatre, as comfortable as it is handsome, as spacious as it is ornate. 
Hardly more than the four walls of the old house remain, and the old 
auditorium has been literally improved out of existence. 

Mr. Lewis Waller denies that there has been anything more than ‘‘ pre- 
liminary nego:iations ” between hi:nselfand the proprietors of the Adelphi Theatre, 
and that his plans, after leaving Mr. Tree at the end of next year, are in the 
most nebulous phase. It is not a matter of the greatest moment whether Mr. 
Waller assumes the direction of the Adelphi or not, though the public will 
always be glad to welcome him when he has a good play to show them and a 
character for himself which shows his talent to advantage. But we may still 
hope to see him at the ‘* home of melodrama,” for ‘ preliminary negotiations ” 
in the theatrical world have a knack of becoming accomplished facts, and the 
newspaper paragraphs, dubbed “unauthorised and premature” by ladies and 
gentlemen who seek to surround their movements with the august secrecy of a 
Cabinet Council, are as often as not found to be justified and prophetic. 


M Rk. TREE’S announcement that he intends next season to produce ¢ 
BE 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Robert Taber has not sought to procure additional 
publicity by half-hearted denials of his intention to take the Adelphi in the 
near future, there to produce a play of which he hopes great things. The 
enterprise of Mr. Taber will be watched with sympathetic interest, for he is an 
actor of intellectuality as well as physique, and there is bound to be an element 
of art in all he undertakes. 

M. Tiercelin, the author of ‘‘ The Sacrament of Judas,” and Mr. Louis N. 
Parker, who translated it so admirably for the Prince of Walcs’s Theatre, are 
laying the foundations for a novel partnership, one which should be of happy 
augury and distinguished achievement. They have the idea of collaborating ina 
play which shall be produced both in France and England. This will offer a 
vista of international authorship not hitherto opened out to us. France has 
never cared for foreign dramatic art, and has always rather despised the attempts 
of our native dramatists when their woiks have been transplanted to Paris. But 
a Franco-English combination must appeal even to them. The first effort of 
M. Tiercelin and Mr. Parker will be a Breton story, but we hope that the 
following work from their joint pens will have an English environment. In any 
case the literary partnership will be heartily welcomed, and we hope that it will 
prove highly satisfactory to both of the high contracting parties. 

Mr. Martin Harvey is busily preparing ‘‘ Don Juan” for production at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where it will follow a short revival of ‘¢‘ The Only 
Way.” After all, it is Mr. Herman Merivale’s version of the Spanish story which 
will be presented, author and manager having composed their differences. 

Mr. Laurence Irving has almost completed his new romantic play, which 
tells a story of England during the Monmouth Rebellion. King James figures in 
the work, as he does also in that of M. Moreau, who has written a piece for 
M. Coquelin. Mr. Irving, however, unlike his French «onfrere, does not show 
us the character of Judge Jeffreys, which is to be assumed by M. Coquelin in 
M. Moreau’s work. 

The production of Mr. H. V. Esmond’s comedy, ‘‘ My Lady’s Lord,” in 
America, has been received discordantly—praise and blame have been freely 
mingled. From newspaper descriptions of the plot it seems to be interesting 
and unconventional. We hope Mr. Frohman will. let us see it for ourselves 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre. PHcE:BUS. 





WOMEN IN THE . . 
_ SHOOTING FIELD. | 




















field, shooting field, polo ground, golf links, or any field of 
sport, suggest discussion inexhaustible, and it is probably a 
case of quot homines (and also quot famine) tot sententia. It is 
a'ways the men, sitting im camera in the smoking-1oom, that 
discuss this problem judicially, but they do not think of calling 
i1 the ladies as experts or even as witnesses, though perhaps the 
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S. D. Pilkington. MEANS BUSINESS. Copyright 
feminine persuasion counts as a larger factor in the result of the 
verdict than they are aware. However, though the men talk 
and pass informal resolutions in the smoking-room, the women 
act and take a practical part in the hunting, the shooting, the 
golfing, and the rest of it; so that the matter is ina fair way to 
settle itself, even if it has not done so already, by the woman 
taking her part as an equal in the field, wherein she flatters us 
others, who are mere men, not a little. 
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The truth is that there are women 
and women (speaking, that is, from 
the point of view of a mere man). 
There are women that it is a pleasure 
to see in the hunting field, on horse- 
back, on the moor with gun, on the 
forest with rifle, on the golf links with 
a club, and there are other women who f 
are not in their right place in any one 
or other of these surroundings. The 
one and only “right woman” is, of 
course, in her right place everywhere 
and anywhere, but that is only the view 
of a certain man in a certain phase, 
and is above discussion. We can 
discuss only with reasonable people, 
and the view that there is one and one 
only ‘right woman” is, of course, not 
the view of reason, even if it were a 
permanent and not merely a dissolving 
view. We will put that aside and come 
back to the proposition that there are 
the women who should take their part 
in sport, as well as the women for 
whom we have no use at all in the 
held, though they may be most charm: 
ing in their appropriate place. The 
generalisation that would condemn the 
whole race of sporting women is too 
sweeping ; all depends how the sporting 
is done; and it is not to be inferred that 
hecause a woman can ride, shoot, and hit a golf ball straight, she 
is thereby sacrificing any of those softer womanly qualities that are 
the birthright of hersex. But that is not really the point of view 
that the ordinary man takes of woman in the field. He is much 
more afraid that the woman will be too womanly in the field than 
that she will be too masculine out of it. He thinks that she is 
likely to be a nuisance at the gates and at the gaps, that he will 
have to give her all the best points, if shooting over dogs, the 
hest butts, in partridge or grouse driving, that she is likely to get 
out of line, to be in the way, so that the man will be afraid to 
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WALKING TO ANOTHER BURROW. 


shoot, to get wild and lose her head, so that the man will be 
afraid of being shot, and, in a word, to be foolish generally. But 
that is just what the wrong sort of woman, the woman that we 
do not want to see taking part in any kind of sport, is apt to do, 
as it isjust what the right sort of woman, the woman that we 
do want to see with us in the field, will never do. - It all depends 
on the woman. There is no reason in the world that the woman 
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WAITING FOR THE RABBIT TO BOLT. Copyright 
should not ride and shoot as well as the average man, and in 
point of fact there are women that do. About the best rook-rifle 
shot that the writer knows is of the gentler sex. No one can 
surely deny that this lady, with the spaniel attentively waiting 
on her as she comes across the bridge with gun on her arm, 
looks as if she MrEans Business. We do not much like the lady 
who comes into the shooting field conveying the impression that 
she is entering a competition for ‘the best-dressed sportswoman 
at her own expense,” as, at the High!and gatherings, they have 
sometimes a prize for ‘the best-dressed Highlander at his own 
expense.” She is then apt to remind us of a foreign friend of 
the writer’s who, after keeping the whole shooting party waiting 
to start for more than a quarter of an hour while he donned 
a green coatee, a Tyrolean hat with a feather, and an immen:e 
horn wound several times round his waist, cried out in accents ot! 
anguish, when we had gone a mile or two from the house, ‘* Ach, 
mein Gott, we must go back. I haf forgodden someding—I hat 
forgodden my gun!” It was the only thing he had forgotten. 
He had given plenty of thought to the hat, the feather, and the 
horn; but that little, rather important, auxiliary to a day’s 
shooting, the gun, he had forgotten. So it seems to be with 
some of those ladies of the wrong sort in the field. They look 
as if they had lavished the greatest care on every point of the 
business, but that the least important of the whole category was 
the gun. They will take that as a kind of afterthought to the 
boots, the gaiters, the short skirt, and the general bewitchingness 
of appearance. Of these ladies our view is that we only wish 
to goodness they would forget the gun. It would be far better 
they should do so at the start, than forget they have it in their 
hands as the day goes on, in their admiration of their own 
appearance, and so discharge it at all angles, incontinently. 

But all this is the kind of criticism that applies with no less 
force to men than to women in the field. There are men, too, so 
enchanted, like Narcissus, with their own beauty, that they are 
apt to forget other people’s safety. None of these men, either, 
would be missed, if they were ‘ put upon the list,” or in the bag, 
before starting. And this very criticism, applying to the two 
sexes equally, implies also the equality of the two in the field 
that the good sportswoman, equally with the good sportsman, is 
in her place there, and the bad sportswoman, equally with the 
bad sportsman, better at home. The equality is really the true 
crux and test of the whole matter. If women are to come out 
to shoot and take their part with the men they must take an 
equal part.. They must not claim an equality and at the same 
time expect all the privileges that their weakness could claim 
before they asserted their often very just right to equal treatment. 
The woman must expect to share and share alike in the sport 
with the men, each WaITING FOR THE RapBBiT TO Bott, or the 
bird to rise, with equal chances. On any other conditions than 
these the woman who has a knowledge of man’s nature (and 
some of them seem to know it fairly well) cannot expect that the 
mere man can really welcome her as his comrade in the sporting 
field. Howsoever he may tax his politeness to conceal his native 
masculine selfishness (especially in a field that he is apt to 
consider so exclusively his own as that of sport), he cannot but 
feel secretly aggrieved if he finds himself obliged to yield all the 
best chances to someone else. It is not in man’s nature to 
endure it, and woman should make allowance for masculine 
weakness in the field, as man should make allowance for feminine 
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weakness in the home. But granted that the essential condition 
of equality of rights and privileges in the field be observed 
(which does not preclude such little courtesies as the man’s 
walking in the furrow while he gives the woman the ridge, or 
vice versa if she prefers it); granted this, then there is every 
reason to desire the presence of the woman as the comrade of 
the man in every field of sport wherein she can possibly take 
part. 

However the case may be at the moment that all energies 
are on the stretch awaiting a shot, it is certain that her 
comradeship will be most appreciated in those intervals, which 
are not the least pleasant part of a day’s shooting, when we are 
WALKING To ANOTHER BuRKOW, or another butt or stand. We 


ACHILL 


HERE are few people, I fancy, 
who having once seen the 
Island of Achill can forget its 
beauty. To be sure, much depends 
upon the weather, but that may be 
said of many places, though | am 
inclined to think that this little “Gem 
of the Western World” is singularly 
dependent upon variations of weather 
for its attractiveness. The island, 
which lies close to the West Coast of 
Ireland, is separated from the mainland 
only by a narrow belt of water known 
as Achill Sound, and once across that 
boundary you come upon another 
country, a land of high mountains, 
wide bogs, and picturesquely dirty 
people, who jog quietly along the road 
on their rough ponies, only pausing a 
moment to gaze with mild curiosity 
at the apparition of a stranger in their 
midst. 

It is difficult to describe the 
peculiar charm of Achill, even on a 
dark day, but it is a thousand times 
intensified when skies are blue, 
mountains green and smiling, bogs 
clad in purple ‘and pink heather—the 
whole island lies bathed in sunshine. 
| was so fortunate as to behold it at its 
best, and to see the wonderful lights 
and shadows on Slievemore, the 
highest mountain in Achill, as the 
morning sunshine by degrees dispelled the soft white mists 
which wrapped him round, and at last the giant stood forth 
with rugged outline clear against the sky. The excursions 
to be made in the island are numerous and beautiful, and the 
best place to make them from is Dugort, a village on Blacksod 
Bay, where good accommodation is to be had. 

Hence you may visit the Cathedral Rocks, which form part of 
the famous Menan Cliffs, and are so-called on account of the curious 
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know several cases, and can easily imagine many, in which a wife 
has deemed it her bounden duty to adapt herself to her husband’s 
pursuits and learn to be his comrade and the comrade of their 
boys in their sports and pastimes; and provided the essential 
condition laid down be observed, it is hard to see how anything 
but good can come of it. Of course there is the fine old crusted 


Tory still surviving with whom ‘“ women are a mistake in the 
field’’ is still a kind of sanctified drone; but he is a bit of a 
fossil and an anachronism and in any case is the sort of person 
who is absolutely proof against such small shot as argument. 
It would need a fieldpiece to drive a reasonable conclusion 
home to him, and we have not our fieldpiece handy, although 
we believe our conclusions to be fairly reasonable. 





THE CATHEDRaL CLIFFS. 


arches of handsome dark red stone, through which you may 
venture at low water, though woebetide the unwary pedestrian 
who lingers too long among the fascinating rocks and caves 
beyond and gets cut off by the returning water. 

Then there is the long drive to Keem Bay, of which we give 
an illustration, along the white sands of Keel, and through the 
village of that name, where a beehive hut still exists, in which 
people actually live and br cathe, though the difficulty of doing so 
must be extreme. On further 
through the village of Dooagh, 
unsavoury as _ picturesque, 
where the women sit at their 
doors twisting ‘“‘sugorns,” as 
the straw ropes are called, with 
which they secure not only 
their hay and corn ricks, but 
the thatch, which in Achill is 
tied down to the cabin roof and 
weighted with stones to prevent 
its being blown away by the 
terrible gales which sweep 
across the Atlantic. | Very 
picturesque are these same 
cabins, with grass growing 
among the thatch, and women 
and children clustered round 
them in the bright crimson 
petticoats and magenta bodices 
of their own weaving, but, alas! 
picturesqueness is not every- 
thing, and in all the wretched 
dwellings in which the Achill 
peasants live, the dirt and 
discomfort area terrible item. 

Keem Bay lies at the foot 
of Croghaun, a handsome 
mountain sloping steeply to the 
sea; a rough path leads down 
to the shining sands _ below, 
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and .is infested by a crowd oe 


of ragged urchins, imploring 


you to buy their ‘ diamonds,” ae 
as they call the.mauve and ae 


violet rock crystals, found in a 
quarry below Croghaun. 
Another day may be spent 
in Dugort Bay, a lovely spot, 
where the gold and silver sands 
are full of tiny shells, and the 
view is quite perfect. To the 
right, as far as can be seen, 
stretch the pale blue peaks 
of the Ballycroy Mountains. 
Above, on the left, Slievemore 
frowns down upon sands and 
water, yellow cornfields and 
purple bogs, while twelve miles 
out to sea, shining like an 
amethyst, lies the Island of 
Inneskea, where, two years 
ago, a band of devoted nurses 
fought a grim fight with fever 
and  privation, while the 
‘shadow feared of man’ 
stalked hourly through the 
little hamlet and bore off victim 
after victim, youth and age 
alike powerless to resist him. 
There are not many people 
to be seen, for in summer-time 
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many of the young men and GIRL GATHERING SEA-RACK IN DUGORT BAY. 


girls goto England and Scotland 

for the harvest work, returning in the winter with a few pounds, 
upon which they live frugally for the rest of the year. Soda 
cake, milk, and potatoes are their staple food; meat is almost 
an unknown luxury. But in spite of poor food and miserable 
dwellings, they are a fine healthy race. The girls to be seen 
loading their ponies with sea-weed, or sea-rack as they call it, and 
carrying heavy burdens themselves unaided, and the boatmen, 
who row you to the famous seal caves in Dugort Bay and land 
you safely among sh?er ~ocks and clifts fringed with Esplenium 
marinum, are sturdy .pecimens of their island home. 

One word more | must say, and that is about the strange 
superstitions held by these Achill peasantry. It is their common 
belief that fairies exist, and that they often steal children out of 
their cradles, leaving a puny distorted creature instead of the fine 
healthy babe, which they carry off to their own haunts. Many 
are the strange wild legends among this race of islanders, and 
none is more curious than their fashion of sometimes leaving 
food and drink in the room with the dead, lest the departed 
spirit should return for a time and wish for refreshment. Half 
heathenish as to many of their customs, yet wholly picturesque 
in appearance and surroundings, it may be truly said that he 
who visits the Island of Achill will find himself rewarded, for 
neither the inhabitants nor the country are devoid of a fascination 
seni to themselves. ALICE M. S. KNox- Gore. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF .| 
| STEEPLECHASING.— V1. | 


EFORE leaving this important year in the Sie of 
B steeplechasing—namely, that of 1875—I must write a 
few more words about some of the principal performers 
of a period which was the connecting link between the old style 
of chasing, over natural “countries,” and the modern school of 
racing on enclosed and artificial courses. The Birmingham 
Grand Annual Handicap of 34 miles, at that time a by no means 
unimportant event in the steeplechasing world, was won in the 
spring of this year by a wiry active little Irish mare named 
Mrs. Star, who was one of the quickest jumpers I ever saw. 
She belonged at that time to Lord Marcus Beresford, for whom 
she won many races, and though little more than a pony, 
she was a notable instance of the quick, effortless jumping of 
a perfectly-schooled mare, enabling her to beat bigger and longer- 
striding rivals that would have galloped her to a standstill over 
the racing-courses of the present day. I do not think that 
I ever saw a more active mare than this was; and she used 
to gain a lot of ground over her fences. 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh and Cottenham were two very big 
courses, which have ceased to exist now, and there I remember 
seeing those grand jumpers Goldfinder, Lucy, and Master 
Mowbray win races. This class of chaser is almost extinct 
now. Aylesbury was also a “country” that required a bold 
big-jumping horse, and the ditches in front of the fences were 
big enough to please anyone. Here, again, we find Goldfinder 
once more to the front in an Open Hunters’ Plate, which he 





won by ten lengths from Mr. George Bracher’s Ely Dorado, 
giving him 3lb., and with rare old Lucy, conceding him 7Ib., 
third. He was not quite the sort of horse to give weight to 
over a big country was not Goldfinder, especially when ridden 
by that good all-round sportsman Mr. C. S. Newton, a fine 
oar —he was in the eight at Eton—a keen fisherman, a first- 
class shot, and a great horseman. He rode three winners at 
this particular meeting. 

The United Kingdom Grand Handicap Steeplechase, at 
Croydon, was this year won by the Irish chaser Lancet, a great, 
fine chestnut horse, that used to glide over his fences as if they 
were not there, and who beat Mr. ‘‘Charlie’’ Egerton’s handsome 
horse St. Aubyn by six lengths. The Grand Military Gold Cup 
at Rugby was this year won by Colonel Byrne’s Lady Sneerwell, 
and on the same afternoon that grand mare Gazelle won the 
Open Hunters’ Steeplechase Plate, carrying 13st. 3lb. She was 
really a great mare over a big country, as this then was. 
There was a great meeting at Bristol that March, and the good 
horses that ran at it were almost too many to recount. I 
remember, however, that Mr. John Percival’s Duke of Cam- 
bridge, a high-class horse by The Ranger, won the City Grand 
Annual Hurdle Race on the Tuesday, and on the Thursday 
following finished third in the Bristol Royal Steeplechase. This 
race was won by Phrynie, a good mare by Knight of Kars, 
one of the best sires of jumpers ever known, which was probably 
due to the fact of his being a son of the famous Pocahontas. 
Nearly everything straining back to this dam of Stockwell, 
Rataplan, King Tom, and Kaight of Kars makes a_ good 
jumper if it gets the chance. That charming mare Fleuriste 
was second, Duke of Cambridge third, and, behind these three, 
twelve others, including such as Lancet, Furley, Marin, Peter 
Simple, Highland Mary, Royalist, Victoire, and Pathfinder. 
When do we ever now see such a field of horses as this, and the 
Bristol course took a fair amount of jumping even in those days. 

A very nice horse was Mr. Baltazzi’s Furley ; but he was not 
a big one, and he lost his confidence from being asked to race 
over the big upstanding fences of those days, and getting a fall 
or two into the bargain, so that he took to refusing, which he 
did in this particular race. He was sent over to Ireland to be 
reschooled, and after being driven about with reins over the 
big Curragh banks he quite got his confidence back, and won 
several races over fences afterwards. Among these was the 
Great Metropolitan Steeplechase, at Croydon, in December of the 
same year, in which he was ridden by Mr. Garrett Moore, who 
had taught him in Ireland that there was nothing to be afraid 
of about jumping a country, and in which he beat, amongst others, 
Baron Finot’s good mare Courense de Nuit, that great horse 
Defence, the big Sandown Park winner Goldfinder, and the 
future Grand National winner Shifnal. 

But I must go back for a minute to Pathfinder, who ran 
unplaced behind Phrynie, Fleuriste, and Duke of Cambridge in 
the Bristol Royal Steeplechase, on March 12th, 1875. - He 
was the property of Lord Huntley, who raced under the name 
of «Mr. Bird,’ and I remember being told y one of his owner's 
friends that they thought he was sure to win. I am often 
writing about this sort of horse—one bred more for jumping than 
for galloping, and educated in the hunting field instead of on the 
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training downs. Such was Pathfinder,. by that good sire of 
jumpers Mogador, out of a mare not in the Stud Book. He 
began life in the hunting field, being ridden by Mr. Coupland’s 
hunt servants with the Quorn, and it was there, no doubt, that 
he learned to go on jumping big places without tiring himself. 
He made his first appearance as a chaser at one of those little 
hunt meetings which do not exist now—at any rate, as they then 
were. There he ran in a hunters’ steeplechase as The Knight, 
and having won it, was thought too good for ‘“ fox-catching,” and 
sold out of the hunt to be made a chaser of. 
_ Having become the property of Lord Huntley, whose 
jumpers, if I remember rightly, were at that time trained by 
Reeves, he was soon found to be useful, and had evidently been 
well galloped at home before he went to run in the big Bristol 
steeplechase. There he carried rost., and was beaten; but that 
no mistake had been made with him he proved when he went on 
to Liverpool the following week and won the Grand National, 
with rost. r1lb. on his back, beating among others such as La 
Veine, Jackal, Congress, Clonave, St. Aubyn, and Fleuriste. The 
last-named had given him 3lb. and an easy beating at Bristol, 
but she could not do it at Aintree, and there is no doubt that the 
extra half mile and the bigger country were all in Pathfinder’s 
favour. He was a slow horse, but a perfect fencer, and he went 
on forever. I remember poor Tom Pickernel—‘* Mr. Thomas ”’ 
-who rode him, describing this race to me soon afterwards. 
‘“« They all seemed to me to go too fast for us,” he said, ‘and a 
mile from home I thought it was no good going on, and very 
nearly pulled him up. I knew, though, how he stayed, and 
thought I would go on a little longer. One by one the leaders 
kept coming back to us, and the old horse staying on, gradually 
wore them all down, and won by half a length.” It was a very 
good field that ran that year, and this was how the hunter, 
Pathfinder, won his Grand National. I remember seeing him 
years afterwards carrying young Jim Goater with the Horsham 
and Crawley Foxhounds. He was a true’type of the good old- 
fashioned steeplechaser, an extinct species now, but which in 
those days gave us such horses as himself, Congress, Goldfinder, 
Zoedone, Gazelle, Chimney Sweep, and others of that stamp. 

There were a great number of cross-country horses trained 
in that sporting county, Hampshire, in those days, when the 
Hampshire Hunt and the Hambledon Hunt, under the respective 
Masterships of those good and cheery* sportsméh, Mr. Deacon, 
and Mr. Walter Long, of Preshaw, used to hold very sociable 
little meetings, the first on Tichborne Down, and:the;second on 
Lord Poulett’s old course at Grenville Hall; near Droxfoftd. 
There were often one or two useful horses ranning at these 
meetings, as often as not from Mr. Arthur Yatés’s stable, and 
they were always the excuse for big county gatherings and 
unlimited hospitality. I remember a very amusing remark mace 
by a well-known man belonging to that district at the time. He 
was a sporting horse-dealer inja neighbouring town, a rare good 
judge of a hunter, and very popular with the hunting division, 
most of whom used to deal with him, and I think he used, toa 
great extent, to mount the Hambledon Hunt in those days. He 
was, moreover, a most amusing character, and always had some 
quaint answer for everyone. On the occasions of these Hunt 
Meetings he used to be given a drink at half the carriages on the 
course, which was hardly conducive to his going home as certain 
in his gait as he had arrived. Walking down the course, late in 
the afternoon, with a friend—who kept a big stud of hunters and 
had some first-class shooting at his place about a couple of miles 
away—we met this worthy person making anything but a straight 
course in our direction. -“ I’m ashamed of you,” said my friend, 
‘‘making such a disgusting exhibition of yourself in public.” 
‘* Not drunk, sir,” was the immediate reply, ‘not drunk, only as 
every gentleman should be, free from the cares of the world.” | 
could not help being amused at this new definition of drunkenness. 
Sir Claude de Crespigny, in his very interesting memoirs, tells a 
most amusing story of this worthy’s reply to an indignant old 
lady who had caught him in the act of driving a huge brake full 
of children to a_ school feast in the country, the unfortunate 
animals in the traces being the said lady’s pet pair of carriage 
horses, which she had sent to him to have a summer’s rest: 
‘Bless you, marm, I knew you had a kind heart, and wouldn’t 
like the little darlings to be disappcinted, and there were no other 
horses to be got,”’ was all he said, and the fair owner’s indignation 
was at once appeased. 

He was certainly a most original character, and although he 
bought a great number of horses, mostly at low prices, he very 
seldom got a bad one, or, at any rate, one that couldn’t get to 
hounds. Lord Ribblesdale, who liked to “go” when he was a gay 
young subaltern in the Rifle Brigade, was a good customer of his 
as also was the Duke of Montrose, and I remember Lord 
Torpicen winning the Grand Military Hunt Cup at Rugby, and 
several other military steeplechases, with a very nice little hor:e 
called Fiddle, by Kettledrum, that he bought from him. For 
the Garrison Stakes, at the Hampshire Hunt Meeting, in 1875, 
Fiddle, ridden by Mr. ‘‘ Wenty ” Hope Johnstone, was beaten by 
Mr. Ward’s Nelly, a four year old bay mare also bought from 
him, and ridden by that fine horseman, Mr. Irwin, then a 
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subaltern in the 20th Hussars, and afterwards colonel of the 
5th Lancers. On the same afternoon Mr. Arthur Yates won 
two races with Crawler and On Guard, and Mr. Bracher, owner of 
that good mare Victoire, took a couple of races with a very nice 
mare of the hunter type named Shamrock. She was a beautiful 
mare was Victoire, such a charming mare to ride, and a perfect 
jumper, whilst she both stayed well and had a nice turn of speed. 
Lord Charles Ker afterwards bought her to win the Grand 
Military Gold Cup at Rugby, as she most undoubtedly would have 
done had he not, unfortunately, entered her asa six year old when 
she was aged. She was by Monarque out of Nuncia, and was bred 
in France, and I can see her now skimming over the big fences on 
the old Applecombe Course in the Isle of Wight, as she did on the 
day that I rode beside her there in 1875. 

At the Hambledon Hunt Meeting, which took place soon 
after the Hambledon Hunt gathering, a very nice mare named 
Helen Mar, by Lord of the Isles, won a race. She was the 
property of a farmer in that country who not long afterwards 
came under the ban of the National Hunt authorities—an example 
which was eventually followed by more than one of his friends. 
And this reminds me of an amusing remark I once heard made 
by one well-known trainer to another at one of the metropolitan 
meetings. I was talking to one of these, when the other came 
up, and spoke very indignantly about the remarks that had been 
made as to the running of one of his horses in the race which was 
just. over: ‘*Come and look at him, Jim,” said this much- 
injured individual, ‘‘and tell me what you think.” Jim went, 
and looked; he said nothing for some moments, and then, 
turning to his friend, said slowly and solemnly, like a judge 
delivering his sentence, ‘“‘I shouldn’t like to have in my inside 
what that poor horse has had for his breakfast.” It was the dry 
way in which it was said that amused me more than the mere 
words. Another winner at this Hambledon Hunt Meeting was a 
very nice horse, and a peculiarly good hunter, named Fracas, by 
Le Petit Caporal, and the property of poor “ Billy’’ Greenwood, 
who kept open house clese by, and was a good all-round sports- 
man, a first-class shot, a bold man to hounds, and the best and 
cheeriest of companions. He.used to win a lot of races on this 
same Fracas, and on this particular afternoon he twice beat Mr. 
Arthur Yates on On Guard. I wish there were more like him 
now. 
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ARTIFICIAL MUSIIROOM CULTURE. 

[To rHE Eprror or ‘**Country LiFE.”| 

S1r,—I have been told that artificial: mushroom growing pays well, and is 
easy to manage, and think the poultry farming and this might do, so I 
venture to write to you again to ask if you will kindly tell me where I can 
gain information on this subject, and whether it is really as easy and inexpensive 
to start as has been represented to me. I should also like to know what sort of 
climate will be likely to suit them best, and in which county I am most likely 
to find a country cottage and a few acres of land near a main line station nct 
more than two hours from Lordon, at a rental of from £30 to £40 per annum. 
—G. B. 

[The culture of mushrooms is a very profitable undertaking when carried 
out upon a large scale. Farmers would find this a great opportunity to add to 
their income, because they could obtain the fresh manure better than individuals 
who do not keep horses. In many districts farms may Le rented very moderately. 
Possibly the county of Essex would be the best part of the country to look for 
such a place as you would require. There should be some outbuildings, one in 
which to prepare the manure, and others in which to make up the beds, We 
believe disused tunnels are rented in some localities expressly for mushroom 
culture. Of course, the beds can be made up outdoors, but we should prefer 
them to be under cover, excepting during the summer months. As to where you 
can gain information on the subject we cannot say. You should make the 
acquaintance of some gardener, for there are few establishmentsof any pretensions 
where mushrooms are not largely grown. There is a large grower for market 
of this useful fungi at Uxbridge. An excellent little book on the subject is 
‘© Mushrooms for the Million,” which you could obtain through your newsagent. 
Briefly, the beds are formed as follows: Procure fresh manure from the stable, 
shake out the long straw, and the residue would then consist of one-third droppings 
and two-thirds litter. Throw this into a heap, and turn well over af‘er five or 
six days. Repeat the turnings four or five times every alternate day. Then 
mark out the beds. These should be about 2ft. gin. at the base and the same 
in height. The length may be as long as you like. Form the bed into an oval 
heap, leaving the top about 6in. wide. Beat the manure well, and make the surface 
level, A hotbed thermometer should be thrust 2in. deep into the manure. If 
not higher than 8odeg., the ted may be spawned, but it is essential that the 
heat be on the decline. A brick of spawn—which is one-sixteenth of a bushel, 
usually sold at 5s. per bushel—must be divided into eight parts. Insert these 
into the manure about gin. apart, and just under the surface. Wher, after 
thin. to 2in. thick of soil procured from the garden, where it is comparatively 
three or four days’ the spawn has begun to run, cover the bed all over with 
free of weed seeds. Make the soil level with the back of a spade, then cove 
with about 6in. thick of the long litter or straw. In about six weeks mushr om 
will appear. —ED.] 
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PONY CARTS. 


[To tHE Epivor oF **CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—I have seen with interest your illustrations of pony carts in COUNTRY 
Litt, and think that the enclosed photograph might interest the readers of 
your most excellent paper. The pony stands just 12h. ; the cart, which is of 
vainished wood, was my own idca, and is very light and comfortable. I 
strongly recomn end this style of cart for a small pony, as it has lois of leg 
room, and does not look top heavy.—G. A. MAUDSLAY. 


SILORTING VARSONS. 
[To THE Epiror or ** Country LIFE.” } 

Sik,—The 7Zimes has lately had a leading article, which I am glad to see has 
earned a reply or two in protest, on the extinction (real or supposed) of the 
‘*sporting parson,” and the supposed advantage to the country that he should 
become extinct. Now, | am atraid that at a time such as this, when all papers 
are full of war news, it would be difficult for me to get a hearing in a paper like 
the Zimes, but snce this is the sert of subject that should especially appeal to 
Country LiFe, I venture to ask you, Sir, to let me say a word in defence of 
one sporting parson in particular, Of course, in a general way, so much 
depends on what is meant by the term. The sporting parson of the type 
sketched by Mr. Blackmore is not one that we should wish to survive. ‘The 
disrepu'able or the foul-mouthed sporting parson no one would wish to preserve. 
On the other hand, the advantages that a parson has in joining in an occasional 
shooting party have been so well put by one of those who replied to the article 
I speak of that I need say no more on this head. But what I should like to say 
is this. There is one man, gone now, alas! who stands for the type of the 
sporting parison more than any other in the minds of very many—I refer to the 
late parson ‘‘ Jack” Russell. It is scarcely possible to mention the words 
** sporting parson” without recalling hismemory. And, in justice to that memory, 
I tlink it is only fair to record that, with all hi: devotion to hunting, he never 
let his parishioners suffer from it. His parish work always came first, and his 
sport second, and a kindlier man, a more understanding man of the poor people 
who were his flock, never breathed. ‘* Jack” Russell would have been none 
the better parson had he never crossed a horse. It is not every parish that can 
occupy all the energies of an active man, and it is hard to see how a man can do 
better than devote a proportion of his leisure time to healthy sport. I am at 
least certain that ‘‘ Jack” Russell could never have endeared himself as he did 
to all who knew him if he had not felt that keen interest in sport which was as 
a bond between him and so many a—DEVONIAN. 


MOTTO FOR GARDEN SEAT. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sirk,—I wonder if any of your readers could suggest a motto to be carved on 
the back of a garden seat. It is to stand looking on to a tennis ground in 
front of a pretty old-fashioned garden shelter. I should be very grateful for 
some suggestions. —RusTicus. 

{We could suggest several dozens, but we prefer to hear from our 
readers. —-ED. } 


SCARECRKOWS, 
[To THE Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.” | 

Sik,—I have many cherry trees. Also I have—or, at least, there exist in 
our neighbourhood— many starlings. Now I like the starlings. They are 
cheerful birds, and they eat the worms. But I also like cherries, and the 
starlings share this penchant. Thus at the cherry time they become malefactors, 
though generally I can recognise them as benefactors, and do not wish to destroy 
them. How am I to keep them from my trees, and my trees from them? You 
will say, perhaps, get a boy to clap at them, or swear at them, or fire at them 
with blank cartridge ; but the starlings breakfast early, about three o'clock, in 
the cherry-ripe time, and this is earlier than the probable breakfast hour or 
arrival hour of my hired Loy.. I should have to hire a second boy to see that the 
first was up in time, and then have to get up myself to see that the first boy 
was awake. Somebody tells me that the only reason Lirds eat fruit is because 
they are thirsty, and that if you give them plenty of water they will not touch 
the fruit. I have tried that, but my birds are not that way inclined. They 
prefer fruit to the water I give them. Is there anv efficient kind of scarecrow ? 
In a few days’ time my birds are on the best of friendly terms with any of the 
ordinary bogeymen that I have put up.—ANGLO-SAXON. 

[To harmonise a love of small birds and small fruits is a problem always 
hard to solve. | Miss Jekyll’s book confesses that she failed to find a solution. 
Biscuit tins slung on the trees, with pebbles in them, make a noise when the 
wind blows that terrifies birds for awhile. But they soon grow used to it, and 
it is not always windy. We believe that keeping a tame hawk and letting it fly 
several times a day makes small birds very distrustful of the neighbourhood of its 
wanderings. But they might doa deal of harm before the owner was ‘up to 
begin flying his hawk. A sort of malkin or scarecrow has been invented that 
goes by clockwork, and can be set to fire off its gun at intervals of a quarter- 
hour, half-hour, or hour, as may be wished. It is well, in using any sort of gun 
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for bird-scaring, to remember that the smell of the powder seems to frighten the 
birds, so that the more pungent the better. But if the orchard be very near the 
house, of course these quarter-hourly detonations, beginning at 3 a.m., and the 
pungent powder smell, have their drawbacks. The trees can always |e netted, 
but that is a troublesome and expensive plan where trees are large and 
many.- ED.] 


GROUSE IN CORNFIELDS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I am sorry to say that we this year had a great many grouse down 
at a very early period of the year, eating the corn, sometimes before it was cut, 
but most commonly on the stooks. Now it may be asked why I should he 
sorry to say this, or why I should take the trouble of writing about it. The 
reason is that I, and many of my friends in this country, have noticed that after 
a year in which the grouse have come much about the stooks there almost 
always follows a year of disease. Asa rule, it is when the corn has been left 
sanding out for a long time that the grouse are particularly inclined to come 
down to it, and this is because it has then got wet and is shooting—the condi- 
tion in which they seem to like it best, and in which it is most hurtful to them. 
If it were not for the wet weather delaying the harvest, it would not be left so 
long standing out. And it is the wet corn just beginnin: to sprout that sets up 
fermentation in the birds’ stomachs, and makes them liable to all kinds of ills. 
It is not unusual to see the birds in such a state of drunkenness (their condition 
really merits this term) that they are quite stupid, and may be shot down 
almost at will. It is hard to say what makes birds more inclined to the corn- 
fields in one year than another ; it may be the position of a field that happens 
to be in corn near the moor, or it may be that the moorland food supply is 
deficient. In any case the result seems to Le that the year following one in 
which the birds show this disposition in greater numbers than usual is almost 
always one of disease. Some birds seem to become so demoralised that they 
never leave the cornfields or go back to the moor at all, simply flying to a 
hedge, fence, or dyke when alarmed, and returning again to the grain. This 
year the birds coming down unusually early perhaps did not find the grain in 
that specially dangerous state that sets up fermentation, but it will be interesting 
to see whether our theory is borne out and nxt year a year of disease.— 
SOUTHERN ITIGHLANDS. 


A PEASANT ARTIST. 
{To mnE “prror oF ‘*Countrry LIFE.”) 


ee | 





Sir,—I am sending you two photographs taken b; a small farmer’s son near 
here who is entirely self taught. The small farmhouse or cottage is about 
140 years old, and the family have lived there over 200 years and plied their 
trade of ‘* wood turners” as well as farmers. The small farm is situated in a 
very hilly and beautiful part of North Carmarthenshire. The two women are 
very typical of middle-aged Welsh countrywomen, and are engaged in an 
occupation (namely, knitting) that they consider recreation, of course com- 
bined with gossip. This young photographer is also exceptionally clever at his 
craft of ‘* wood turning,” having carried away the first prize at the last National 
Eisteddfod. In the second photograph will be noticed a cart of a very old- 
fashioned type made expressly for use on steep sidelands. I may add that I am 
a 1egular subscriber to COUNTRY LIFE and am much pleased with it.— 
F, Lioyp-Prick, Nantgaredig, South Wales. 
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U NDER one hour's railway journey north of London.—One 

of the choicest, moderate-sized ESTATES, to be SOLD, or 
the Unfurnished or partly Furnished RESIDENCE to be LET, 
with or without the shooting. The Estate extends to upwards 
of 1,000 acres, and includes the picturesque and charming old- 
fashioned Mansion as above, standing in a park, and containing 
all the accommodation necessary tor a good-sized establish- 
ment. The property affords excellent shooting; fishing and 
good hunting are obtainable. The district is exceptionally 
pretty and healthy, and, being within such easy reach of 
London, specially commends itself to a wealthy city man.— 
Inspected and recommended by Messrs. WaLton & LEE, 10, 
Mount Street, W. (14,991.) 


1 O 000 ACRES of excellent SHOOTING (600 acres 

3 wood) in Wilts, to be LET for the present 
season. Bag limited to 2,500 pheasants, 500 partridges, 750 
hares, and 3,000 rabbits; good accommodation in town (three 
niles distant). Rent inclusive, all expenses, £1,250, owner taking 
game; or £1,750, tenant taking gaime.—Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 
10, Mount Street, W. (15,315!) 
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VY ORKSH IRE (within four miles of a town and station with 

an excellent service of trains to all parts of the kingdom). 
—To be SOLD a very beautiful Freehold MANORIAL and 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE comprising a substantial family 
MANSION, as above, a model village, and nearly 1,700 acres 
of productive agricultural and woodland. The Residence, which 
stands upon an eminence, is surrounded by delightful pleasure 
grounds and a well-timbered park, near to which is a large 
boating lake, and commands wide and pleasing views of a varied 
landscape. It is approached by two carriage drives with lodges, 
and contains five well-proportioned reception rooms, about 20 
bed and uressing rooms, and convenient offices, with commodious 
stabling and outbuildings. The agricultural portion of the 
Estate is divided into eleven convenient farms, all well LET to 
an industrious tenantry. Most of the homesteads have been 
lately rebuilt. ‘The parish church is approached by a private 
walk from the hall. The Estate affords capital sporting, and four 
miles of excellent trout and grayling fishing, while three packs 
of hounds hunt the district.—Particulars and plans of WALTON 
and Lees, Estate Agents, 10, Mount Street, London, W. 
Personally inspected and recommended. (5444.) 





OR SALE.—A delighttul HOME by the sea, and within 
two hours of the chief great manufacturing centres of the 
North. Personally inspected and ar Cennar Gek to 


Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor 


guare, 
London, W. (8323.) 
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NORFOLK, — 5.000 acres of first-class SHOOTING and 

excellent Trout Fishing.—To be LET, from Feb. 1 next, 
the above FAMILY MANSION, standing in a park of about 
800 acres, with large lake; it is approached by two carriage 
drives, and contains a fine suite of seven reception rooms, 
billiard room, with about 33 bed and dressing rooms, and good 
domestic offices; the House is lighted by electric light; the 
pleasure grounds and gardens are very picturesque and beauti- 
ful, and some of the best in Norfolk; excellent stabling for 
thirteen horses, four coach-houses, with coachman’s house, 
grooms’ rooms, and mess room. The shooting is very good, the 
average bag including from 2,000 to 2,500 pheasants, 1,500 to 2,000 
partridges, 300 hares, 2,000 rabbits, 20 woodcock, 40 snipe, 50 wild 
duck, and about 200 various. There are also about two-and-a- 
half miles of exclusive trout fishing, the best trout running up 
to 4lb. in weight.—Personally inspected and strongly recom- 
inended.—Full particulars of the Agents, Messrs. WALTON and 
LEE, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. (15,000.) 





BARGAIN.—43,500 (or approximate offer) will PUR- 

CHASE the above admirably arranged and well-built 
stone RESIDENCE, standing in luxuriantly planted pleasure 
grounds of six acres, with fine sea and land views. It is situate 
near an excellent market town, and one of the finest harbours 
on the South-West coast, thus affording exceptional facilities 
for yachting. The House contains three reception rooms, 
billiard room, thirteen bed and dressing rooms and complete 
suit of domestic offices. First-class stabling for five, man’s 
rooms and outbuildings. The pleasure grounds are of a very 
charming description, filled with non-deciduous trees and 
shrubs, and including two tennis lawns, and the kitchen garden 
is unusually productive; hunting, fishing and golfing in the 
immediate neighbourhood.—Inspected and recommended by 
Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, Mount Street, W. (8347.) 


N the Centre of the Pytchley—To be SOLD, a well-known 

dmoderate-sized FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
standing high in its own grounds of about seven-and-a-half acres, 
The House isa substantial structure, and contains hall, three 
reception rooms, ten good bed and dressing rooms, and con- 
venient domestic offices. There is an excellent water meg 4 rly, 
the drainage is modern, and, the House is heated. The;stabling 
aftords accommodation for eight horses, and there are some 
useful outbuildings. The gardensxcomprise aboutjan acre; 
there is also a capitaly paddock of about five)!acres and 
two good cottages. Personally inspected and recommended.— 
Full ‘particulars of the Sole ‘Agents,’ Messrs. WALTON: & LrE, 
10,"Mount Street, Grosvenor:Square,"London, W. (15,340). -~ 





N ORTH 

SHOOTING over about 2,700 acres, together with a well- 
Furnished House in a large park, to be LET, in consequence of 
the owner being ordered abroad. The above Country Mansion 
stands high, with full south views, and contains about thirty bed 
and dressing rooms, a fine suite of reception rooms, and most 
excellent offices. The Mansion is lighted af electric light, is 
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heated throughout, and the drainage is of a very first-class 
order. Stabling for sixteen horses. The pleasure grounds and 
gardens are exceedingly pretty and well laid out. Hunting 
Tynedale Hounds, three days weekly, kennels one-and-a-half 
miles.—Full particulars of the Agents, Messrs. WALTON & LEE 
(who have personally inspected the property and can strongly 


' recommend same), 10, Mount Street, London, W. (14,765.) 





10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
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NCHESTER MEN AND OTHERS,—To 
ToANS pes TSF EN charmin AER os 
RESIDENCE, situate close to two stations within a short dis- 
tance from Crewe Junction, thus giving access to all parts. It 
stands in an extensive park and fine old pleasure grounds, and 
contains suite of lofty reception rooms, about fifteen bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, and complete domestic offices; 
stabling for twenty or more horses, men’s accommodation, etc. ; 
lovely old pleasure grounds and gardens, with glasshouses, etc.; 
shooting over 1,000 acres; first-class hunting with two or three 
packs six days weekly.—Inspected and recommended by 
Messrs. WaLTon & LEE, 10, Mount Street, W. (13,884.) 





MBERLAND (on the Banks of the Eden).—To be 

MBER very attractive RESIDENTIAL ESTATE near 
Carlisle. The property consists of an old-fashioned picturesque, 
ivy-clad Residence, standing high, with good views. It is ap- 
proached by two entrances with carriage drives, and contains 
three reception rooms, eight bedrooms, bathroom, three w.c.'s, 
and the usual offices; stabling for four horses, coach-house, 
harness room, and gardener's cottage ; the pleasure grounds are 
pretty, and include two good tennis lawns, flower garden, and a 
productive kitchen garaen; the remainder of the Estate is 
divided into three convenient farms and accommodation lands, 
an inn and three cottages, all let off to substantial tenants, the 
whole producing an annual income of about £650.—Full particu- 
lars, al and photo. may be had of the Agents (who have 
personally inspected the property), Messrs. WALTON & Leg, 
10,eMount Street, London, W. ,, (8976.) 
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(within one-and-a-half hours of 
A PRINCELY ESTATE | of the best-known ESTATES 
in the country, comprising a celebrated Mansion, as above, in 
a very fine park, and 2,000 or 3,000 acres of land, all let to an 
old-standing tenantry.—Full particulars of the Agents, Messrs. 
Watton & LEE, 10, unt Street, London, W. (6397.) _ 

N.B.—Next week will be —— a view of the magnificent 
State Dining Room at the above; the foregoing picture repre- 
senting the south front view of the Mansion. 





VY ORKSHIR .—12,000 acres of shooting—To be LET, 

Furnished, for a term of years, the above most beautiful 
old English MANSION, part of which was erected in the reigr 
of Stephen, and the main part built in the time of Henry Viti. 
The Mansion stands in a very fine park of about 700 acres with 
large lake therein, and contains a magnificent entrance hall and 
suite of reception rooms, with a full complement of bed and 
dressing rooms and domestic offices, suitable for the reception 
of a large establishment. The pleasure grounds and gardens 
are extensive and diversified, and there is stabling accommo- 
dation for a large stud, with suitable coach-houses, men’s rooms, 
riding school, and various accessories. The shooting is very 
good, and affords a variety of sport, and excellent fishing is 
obtainable in the lake and streams on the Estate. Personally 
inspected and recommended.—Full particulars of the Agents, 
Messrs. WaLton & LEE, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London, W. (15,122.) 





JMESSRS. WALTON & LEE, LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS & SURVEYORS, 
10, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, wW, 
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ALEX. H. TURNER & CO 
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199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Telephone 2753 (Gerrard). 
Branch Offices: GUILDFORD, WEYBRIDGE & READING. 


A tee wa” 








EAUTIFULLY situate on high ground, with views 
extending to the Malvern Hills.—For SALE, handsome 
stone-built RESIDENCE, with four reception, fourteen bed 
and dressing rooms, first-rate offices, five stalls, etc.; magnificent 
lawns and well-timbered old grounds, prolific kitchen garden 
and park-like pasture, 35 acres in all; glass. The whole in 
perfect order.— Price and full particulars of Messrs. ALEx. H. 
Turner & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 





URREY (in a delighttul district, near to a station, forty 
minutes’ rail from the City and West End).—This particu- 
larly choice Freehold PROPERTY tobe SOLD (a bargain) under 
exceptional circumstances ; it is in absolutely perfect order, 
up-to-date in every respect, electric light and every conceivable 
convenience. There are beautifully-timbered pleasure grounds 
and meadows first-class stabling, gardener's cottage, glasshouses ; 
and the House contains fine hall, beautifully decorated reception 
rooms, billiard room, and about fifteen bed and dressing rooms, all 
told. Early inspection is recommended, as the property cannot 
possibly remain long in the market at the terms upon which it 
can now be acquired.—Cards to view of Messrs. ALEex. H. 
Turner & Co., of 199, Piccadilly, W., who have_personally 
inspected. 





LRESFORD AND WINCHESTER DISTRICT 
—Gentleman's country RESIDENCE, for SALE, charm- 
ingly seated amidst fine old grounds and miniature park. 
Thirteen bedrooms, billiard room; stabling for ten, several 


cottages, farmery. £10,000; or would be LET.—Recommended 
by Avex. H. Turner & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 


WITH 4,000 ACRES SHOOTING. 

including Manorial Rights and Lordship of 
£1 6,000 Manor (300fit. above sea; south aspect; 
lovely views).—Handsome stone-built RESIDENCE, seated 
amidst grand old park; handsome suite of reception rooms, 
about 20 bedrooms; extensive stabling, beautiful old grounds 
and ornamental water, home farm, cottages, etc., all in perfect 
order. The whole about 150 acres, Freehold. Hunting with 
V.W.H., and other packs. Fishing. Near station, main G.W R. 
—Recommended by ALex. H. Turner & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 





OVELY OLD HOUSE (Hampshire, on very high 

ground, in most beautiful country, about one-and-a-half 
hours from town).—For SALE, particularly interesting and 
highly picturesque old House, recently modernised, and standing 
in most delightful old garden, exceptionally beautifully-timbered 
miniature park and fine woodland, in all about 30 acres. The 
reception rooms are large and charmingly fitted; there are 
about twelve bedrooms, bathroom, convenient offices; very 
good stabling, kitchen garden, and glasshouses, and unsurpassed 
sanitary arrangements.—Inspected and very highly recommended 
by the Agents, Messrs. ALEx. H. Turner & Co., 199, Piccadilly, 
W., and Guildford. 





H. TURNER & CO., 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Telephone 2753 (Gerrard). 
Branch Offices: GUILDZORD, ‘VEYBRIDGE & READING. 
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\/™M. R. NICHOLAS & CO., 
43A (late 60), PALL MALL, S.w., 
AND BLAGRAVE STREET,READING. 


For remainder of Advertisements, see column on p. xii. 


Heythrop Hunt; first-class shooting. Oxon, one-and-a-quarter 
miles of an important junction station. 





wood, which are included in the purchase money, and 
affords first-rate shooting. An attractive Residence in productive 
gardens; stabling for hunters; homestead and two cottages; 
fishing river bounds the property.—Price low, or will let at £175 
per annum, on lease. 


Estate of 7oo acres, rich dairy land, and advowson of living. 





ALE OF AYLESBURY (near station on G.C.Ry.).— 

For SALE, a very valuable ESTATE, extending to nearly 
7oo acres, producing under the present reduced rentals a net 
rent roll of £770 per annuin. The Estate is land tax free. There 
is a small and attractive old-fashioned Family Residence, con- 
taining eight bedrooms, three reception rooms, stabling, apd 
old grounds. Several homesteads. ‘The House, homesteads and 
cottages are all in good repair, and the whole Estate is under 
first-rate cultivation. The advowson of the parish can be 
included if desired. A low price (one which will show possibly 
just on 4 per cent. net) will be accepted from an immediate 
purchaser. A new station on the G.C.Ry. will shortly be opened 
within a mile of the Estate. (10,249.) 


COTSWOLD AND EARL BATHURST'S HUNTS. 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, fifteen acres, 
Prestbury, Cheltenham, Glos. 





TH E above delightful Home, admirably suited for a hunting 
nan, or any gentleman engaged in business in Chelten- 
ham, Bristol, or Gloucester, will be SOLD by AUCTION 
shortly Ly Messrs Wm. R. Nicnotas & Co.; nine bedrooms, 
bathroom, three large reception rooms, and billiard room; 
splendid stabling for four and other buildings; inexpensive 
pleasure grounds and well-timbered miniature park, the latter 
having a trontage of nearly 1,000ft. to the main road. 
Illustrated particulars of sale of Hy. F. Kite, Esq., 11, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and of the Auctioneers, Messrs. 
Ws. R. Nicuotas & Co., 434, Pall Mall, S.W. 


ANDY SOIL, surrounded by pine woods in a ducal 

neighbourhood, in a high and bracing situation not far 
from a station on the G.N.R.—To be SOLD, a most delightful 
Freehold PROPERTY, comprising a well-built Residence, 
fronting a terrace which commands superb views, and contain- 
ing nine bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms and 
offices; capital stabling of three stalls, coach-house, harness 
room, etc., with billiard room over; excellent cottage Resi- 
dence, suitable for bachelor’s quarters, and also a coachman's 
house; most beautifully laid out pleasure grounds; productive 
kitchen garden and rich paddock, in all about six acres, the 
whole being in most perfect order and very inexpensive to 
maintain. Price moderate-—WmM. R. Nicnotas & Co., 434, 
Pall Mall, S.W., and Reading. (8800.) . 


REQU IRED to RENT, or would PURCHASE, a large 

HOUSE, with 20 or more bedrooms, and extensive sporting 
rights. Advertiser will look at any likely properties at once, 
situated in the following districts: Hats (north of Winchester), 
Berks (west of Reading), or South Oxon or Bucks. A good rent 
will be paid.—Address L. S., Esq., c/o 434, Pall Mall, S.W. 


W™. R. NICHOLAS & CO., 
43A (late 60, PALL MALL, S.W 








and BLAGRAVE STREET, READING, 


LEASURE FARM (143 acres).—It includes 60 acres of 





[VJESSRS. GIDDY & GIDDY. 
, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Branch Offices: Sunningdale and Maidenhead, Berks. 






EST OF ENGLAND.—To be SOLD, a Freehold 
W RESIDENTIAL and LANDED ESTATE of about 
3,000 acres, the whole of which, with the exception of the 
Mansion and certain sporting rights, are let to old-established 
tenants The Mansion depicted above, which would be let 
Furnished, with the sporting, at £400 per annum, is in excellent 
repair, contains every accommodation for a large establish- 
ment, and occupies a beautiful position in a well-wooded park 
of about 400 acres; there is also good stabling, and attractive 
gardens and grounds. The pepe holds a considerable head 
of game, and hunting and first-class fishing can also be vee. 
The Estate will be sold to pay about four per cent., and full par- 
ticulars can be had of the Agents, who have inspected it, Messrs. 
Gippy & Gippy, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


N THE HOME COUNTIES (within an hour's rail of 
Town).—To be SOLD, an exceptionally well-arranged and 
appointed COUNTRY HOUSE, in a fine bracing position, 
containing every accommodation for a moderate-sized establish- 
ment, including upwards of 20 bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
billiard and handsome reception rooms, winter garden and com- 
plete offices; excellent stabling for sixteen or seventeen horses, 
model farmery, and well-wooded pleasure grounds and park 
lands, in all about 150 acres. The Mansion is lighted by 
electricity, and the whole property is in first-rate order; very 
good hunting and society.—Agents, Messrs. Gippy & Gippy, 4, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 





en, Sie as RETA gh: 97m 
IX MILES FROM CHARING CROSS.--To be 
SOLD, with three acres, a remarkably attractive FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, with many of the attributes of a country House, 
and yet within 2 short drive of the Metropolis. It was erected 
about ten years ago for the present owner's occupation, and is 
very lavishly appointed and decorated, including electric light 
throughout. Contains fine hall and very beautiful suite of 
reception and billiard rooms, two bath and about twelve bed- 
rooms, good offices; splendid range of stabling for seven or 
more horses, etc.; well-wooded gardens with shady lawns, 
shrubberies, etc. A very moderate price will be accepted from 
an immediate purchaser.—Inspected and recommended by the 
Agents, Messrs. Gippy & Gippy, 4, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








ANTS (in a beautiful part of, about one-and-a-half hours’ 

rail of Town).—To be SOLD, a RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
of about 450 acres, chiefly heath and fir woods, affording capital 
mixed sporting, and exceedingly healthy. The House, which 
commands lovely views, is remarkably picturesque, and contains 
large hall, four reception, and nearly fifteen bedrooms, bathroom, 
etc. ; good stabling, two or three cottages, and charming gardens 
in the old style. At a lower level are two meres, affording 
boating and fishing.—Recommended by the Agents, Messrs. 
Gippy & Gippy, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 





SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS, in a lovely 
country, a drive from a station, a little over an hour from 
Town).—For SALE, Freehold RESIDENTIAL and SPORT- 
ING ESTATE of 200 acres, about equally divided into 
undulating grass and woodland, with perfect modern bijou 
Residence, exceptionally well-built and expensively fitted, 
situated in the centre of the Estate; stabling, compact.modern 
farm buildings, cottages, etc.—Full particulars of Messrs. Gippy 
and Gippy, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


]VIESSRS. GIDDY & GIDDY, 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
. 4. WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE TATTENHAM PARK ESTATE. 


45 Minutes of the City. Station on the Estate. 


6ooft. above sea level; grand views; bracing air ; golf. 


Season Tickets half the usual rates to first occupiers of houses 
on the Estate. 


FIRST-RATE COUNTRY HOUSES will be tho- 

roughly well-built on the above Estate, with every modern 
convenience to suit tenants’ or purchasers’ requirements. The 
property is surrounded by Banstead and Walton Heaths and 
Epsom Downs.—Full particulars of Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
and RuTLEy, as above, and at their office upon the Estate. 


re nes 3 
7 ore ay 


veg 








a laa 


HALF-AN-HOUR FROM BATH. 


One hour from Swindon or Bristol. 


T° BE SOLD, a RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY within 
a mile ot a good station. The Residence, as above, is 
exceptionally well-built of stone, an1 in perfect order through- 
out. Accommodation: entrance hall, 2oft. by 18ft.; dining 
room, 27ft. 10in. by 24ft.; drawing room, 32ft. gin. by 17ft., 
opening into magnificent conservatory or winter garden; 
billiacd room, 24ft. 2in. by 18ft. roin.; morning room, 32ft. gin. 
by 16ft.; fifteen bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, and 
domestic offices, including two butler’s pantries, servants’ hall 
and butler’s sitting room; sandy soil; first-rate stabling, com- 
prising four loose boxes, two stalls, two large coach-houses, 
coachman’s cottage, kennels, and straw yard with three stalls, 
fatting shed, etc.; pretty grounds with ornamental water and 
playing fountains; gardener’s cottage, extensive greenhouses, 
etc. Price (with about 20 acres), Freehold, £9,750; or, for the 
whole Estate (with 37 acres), £12,000.—Plans and photos, at 
offices. 








BETWEEN BRIGHTON and LONDON MAIN LINE. 

T° BE SOLD, a very beautiful ESTATE of 400 acres, 

situated in the prettiest part of Sussex. The House, 
built regardless of cost, and in perfect order, contains five 
reception and fourteen bed and dressing rooms; stabling for 
six. The old pleasure gardens and grounds include tennis 
lawns, and cricket ground. The farms are let. Partridge 
shooting good. Messrs. Knicut, Frank & RuTcey, as below. 
— shooting, over 1,000 acres adjoining, can easily be 
rented. 





THE COLLECTION OF LONDON RENTS. 


HE most careful attention is given by a member of the 
firm to London property entrusted to the management of 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and RutLey. The supervision of the 
necessary repairs and the collection of rents, which entail con- 
stant attention and often considerable annoyance to owners, are 
undertaken by Messrs. KniGHt, Frank & RuTLEY upon 
extremely moderate terms. 





——— 





70 miles North of London, on the G.C.R. 
ICESTER COUNTRY.—To be SOLD, the above 
B RESIDENCE, seated 4ooft. above sea level in a miniature 
Park. Accommodation: large hall, three reception rooms, billiard 
room, 20 bedrooms, first-rate ey | for seven. The Estate 
a 


covers an area of 1,100 acres, and the farms are all let, or would 





be divided. 


THE WAR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
ITS EFFECT UPON REAL PROPERTY. 


AN OPPORTUNITY IN 100. 





|N view of the unsettled state of affairs, consequent 

upon the War in the Transvaal, capitalists 
generally will not at the moment invest in real 
property; but it may reasonably be expected that 
the war will be terminated early next year, and it is 
with confidence that the country looks for a revival 
of trade and increased prosperity throughout South 
Africa, which will restore a feeling of security in 
this country, thus affording an opportunity for 
property owners to realise to advantage. Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RuTLeEy, therefore, request that 
those wishing property included in their auction 
sales at the London Mart during the coming season 
will give instructions as early as possible. A list of 
dates will be submitted on application. 








HE above attractive old MANSION to be LET, Furnished 
or Unfurnished, or the Estate of nearly 2.000 acres will be 
SOLD. The property is situated in a first-rate hunting centre, 
under two hours of town, and the Mansion contains a noble 
suite of reception rooms, with oak panelling, billiard room, and 
about 30 bedrooms. The stabling is exceptionally good, and 
comprises accommodation for 32 horses. The Estate could also 
be sold with a less quantity of land. The property at present 
brings in about £3,500 a year.—Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and 
RuTLEY, as below, 








S USSEX.—The above modern MANSION, erected regard- 

less of cost, to be SOLD with’233 acres. It is situated in 
a favourite neighbourhood, close to good golf iinks, and shooting 
can be rented in the immediate vicinity for next season. The 
Mansion contains six noble reception rooms, billiard room, and 
25 bed and dressing rooms; stabling for ten.—Photographs of 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RuTLEY, as below. 





NEARLY 2,000 ACRES, TWO HOURS OF BIRMINGHAM. 

T° BE SOLD. a perfect SPORTING and RESIDEN- 
I) TIAL ESTATE.—The picturesque Mansion is beautifully 

situated, and contains a noble suite of reception rooms and 

about 25 bed and dressing rooms. There is an income derived 

from the Estate of nearly £3.400 per annum, and the outgoings 

are merely nominal.—Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, as 
elow. 








Close to first-rate Golf Links; just over an hour of Town. 

USSEX.—To be SOLD, the above Family RESIDENCE, 
S situated 4ooft. above sea level, commanding lovely views, 
and approached by a carriage drive with lodge entrance. 





Accommodation; four reception rooms, billiard room, nineteen 
bed and dressing rooms; stabling for five, and coachman’s 
cottage. Lovely gardens, grounds, and park land of 45 acres. 

Price £15,000.—Messrs KNIGHT, Frank & RuTLey,as below | 


AT THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 
FORTHCOMING SALES, 
On WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6. 
FORTY THOUSAND HAVANA CIGARS, 
including the following brands :— 


Villar y Villar, 

Alvarez, 

Ramon Allones, 
and many others. 


On FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8. 
OLD- FAMILY SILVER, 
including some fine old Georgian Plate. 
Also, without reserve, 
the Stock of a West End 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, 
including 
Beautiful Scarf Pins, Studs and Links, 
set with diamonds and other fine gems; 
Diamond Ornaments, Bracelets, Rings, etc.: 
Gold and Silver Watches 


and 
Miscellaneous Effects. 


On FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15, 
well made 
FURNITURE 
and costly effects. 








WITH 120, 304, or 700 ACRES. 

O BE SOLD.—The above attractive RESIDENCE, 

commanding good views and approached by a carriage 

drive. Accommodation: three reception rooms, billiard room, 

conservatory, eleven bed and dressing rooms, two staircases ; 

stabling for ten. The Estate lies in a ring fence, and is a good 

sporting property.—Full particulars, plans, etc., of Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND LONDON. 
ts BE SOLD, a RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING 
ESTATE of nearly 3,000 acres, with a picturesque Family 
Residence situated in a park. The sporting is yan 9 and the 
Estate will show a fair return for capital invested.—Full par 
ticulars, plans, etc., of Messrs. KNIGHT, Frank & RuTLey. 











BILLIARD ROOM; ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

CHISLEWUR T DISTRICT.—To be LET, one- 

and-a-half miles from a station, the above FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, thoroughly well built, and installed with electric 
light throughout. It contains billiard hall, three ye oa 
rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, and there is stabling 
for three horses. The House is in perfect order. Strongly 
recommended by Messrs. KNIGHT, Frank & Rut ey, as below. 


SS 





Price £5,500, with two Acres. 
Half-an-hour of Town. 
“THE above Modern RESIDENCE to be SOLD.—Accom- 


modation: drawing room, 3oeft. by 2oft.; dining room, 
3oft. by 2oft.; library, 18ft. square; good domestic offices ; 


billiard room, 30ft. by 2oft.; music room, fourteen bed and 
dressing rooms; grounds of two acres; stabling ; more land it 
desired.—Messrs. KNIGHT, Frank & RUTLEY. = ee 





Telegrams: “ Galleries, London,” 


Telephone 1942 Gerrard. Heap Orrices: 


9 & 10, CONDUIT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


OFFICEs: 


TADWORTH, SURREY. 


CounTRY TATTENHAM PARK, : 
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IAMPION & BUSBY, 

AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS & ESTATE AGENTS, 
27, CHLARLES STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W. 

Branch Offices at Reading and Henley-on-Thames. 





AMPSHIRE (within one hour and forty minutes of town). 

To be SOLD, the above beautifully situated RESI- 
DENCE, standing in grounds of 2t acres, comprising park-like 
meacows, ornamental gardens and woodland walks. It contains 
entrance hall, hve reception rooms, billiard room, nineteen bed 
and dressing rooms, four bathrooms. and good domestic offices 


Stabling for ten horses. Excellent dairy. Walled in kitchen 
garden, vineries, peach and cucumber houses, and_ three 
conservatories Complete modern farm buildings. — Full 
particulars of Messrs. Cuampton & Bussy, as above. (C.U.6348.) 


ENT.—To be SOLD, a charming Freehold ESTATE, con- 
sisting of 25 acres of park, wood, and gardens. The 
accommodation of the Residence, which is very substantially 
built, comprises four excellent reception rooms, sixteen bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom, airing and linen rooms, and 
complete suite of domestic offices and outhouses. In the well- 
matured and well-timbered grounds are good gardens, tennis 
courts, shrubberies, vineries, peach and hot houses, etc.; farm 
yard, with cowshed and other buildings ; lodge at entrance to 
carriage drive; stabling for ten horses; coach-house, etc., with 
men’s rooms ever, and two cottages; good water supply and 
perfect drainage; gas laid on in every room.—For price and 
full particulars apply to Messrs. Cuampion & Bussy, as above. 
(C.U. 6370.) 






EDFORDSHIRE wnear Leighton Buzzard).—To be 
SOLD, the above well-built and prettily situated RESI- 
DENCE, standing in two acres of grounds, comprising fruit, 
fl wer and kitchen gardens, tennis lawn and paddock. It con- 
tains, on the ground floor, entrance hali, three reception rooms 
and usual offices, with room in basement, suitable for a good 
billiard room. Approached by two staircases are six good bed 
anu uressing rooms, bathroom (h. and c.) etc. Good stabling 
accommodation for six horses, man's room, fowl-house and 
piggery. Pasture land up to 4o acres can be had. Sand soil. 
Good hunting. Golf links near.—Full particulars of Messrs. 
Cuampion & Bussy, as above. (C. U. 6357.) 


OUTH DEVON—To be SOLD, a charming Freehold 
RESIDENCE standing in a most enviable position, with 
magnificent views from the House over Dartmoor ; not surpassed 
by any house in the neighbourhood. Four reception rooms, 
twelve bed and dressing rooms in all ; complete domestic offices. 
Charming grounds of thirteen acres, consisting of copse and 
varied garden, together with orchards and a paddock. Enclosed 
stabling for four horses, two coach-houses, etc., and good out- 
buildings. The Freehold of this most desirable abode to be 
disposed of cheaply.—-Full particulars of Messrs. CHAMPION 
and Bussy, the agents as above. (C. U. 6326.) Photo. 


t» ON THE BORDERS OF ESSEX aND SUFFOLK. 
FOR SALE, the Freehold of the above exceptionally 


attracuve RE>IDENCE, situate in a high position, and 
sianding in beautifully laid out grounds of thirteen acres, 
consisting of miniature park, etc. It contains fourteen bed and 
dressing rooms, three reception rooms, fine billiard room, and 
usual offices. Stabling for eight horses. Two entrance lodges 
Pasture land up to nearly 200 acres could be purchased.— 
Personally inspected and highly recommended by Messrs 
Cuampion & Bussy, as above. (C. U. 6294.) py 





CHAMPION te BUSBY, 
, VALUERS & ESTATE AGENTS 
27, CHARLES STREET, ST. JAMES'S, we 


Branch Offices at Reading and enley-on-Thames 








| IVIR- ERNEST PENNINGTON, F.A.L, 
LAND & ESTATE AGENT, 
RICHMOND, SURREY. 


Telephone No. 5 Richmond. Illustrated Register Free. 





BAXKS. OF THE THAMES (SUNBURY).—For 

SALE, or to be let. Furnished, a most attractive Freehold 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, comprising a handsome Residence 
and well-matured and richly-tiinbered grounds of over 50 acres. 
The House contains 22 bed and dressing rooms, six reception 
rooms, billiard room, ball room, hall, conservatory, and adequate 
domestic offices; stabling for seven horses, with men’s rooms 
over. The ground includes paddocks, ornamental and. kitchen 
gardens, tennis lawns, etc.; small farmery, entrance lodge, three 
cottages, and glasshouses ; also boat-house.—Full p irticulars and 
cards to view of Mr. PENNINGTON, as above. (U, 3172.) 





PPER SHEEN (close to Richmond Park Gates, five 
minutes from station, and within about chalf-an-hour’s 
drive of the West End).—This charming old-fashioned Freehold 
MANSION, with magnificent square panelled hall and stair- 
case, to be LET or SOLD. Rent £250; price £4,000, or, with 
extra garden, £5,000. Has thirteen bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, capital suite of entertaining rooms, and extensive 
offices ; stabling for six horses, men's rooms, etc. ; picturesque 
and beautifully-timbered grounds of one-and-a tialf acres (or 
more). The place will be put into thorough repair for incoming 
tenant, or allowance made to purchaser.—Agent, Mr. PENNING- 
ron, Richmond. (U. 1179.) 
LD-FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSE, in good 
repaic and having very nice pleasure and kitchen gardens 
and large paddock, in all pe he eleven acres, to be LET, Fur- 
nished or Unfurnished. Has nine bed and dressing rooms, three 
reception rooms, entrance hall, and servants’ offices; stabling, 
two cottages, small farmery, outhouses, etc. Rent £110. Agent, 
Mr. PENNINGTON, as above. (U. 2853.) 


REY.—In a fashionable and beautiful district, notable 
for its healthy character, a well-built and most comfortable 
FAMILY MANSION, within easy walking distance of three 
railway stations, and standing in grounds of nearly 250 acres. 
The Mansion affords the following accommodation: nineteen 
bed and dressing rooms, bathrooms, four reception rooms, with 
appropriate domestic offices. Detached stabling, range of 
glass, etc. Mr. PENNINGTON is authorised to sell the whole 
Freehold for £ 35,00, orto SELI. or 1.ET the Mansiom with less 
larid upon favourable terms. (U. 1487.) 





ICHMOND PARK _ (almost adjoluing).—Tims pretry 
detached Freehold RESIDENCE, about half-a-mile from 
the station, and within easy drive of Town, for SALE, at 
4,000 guineas. The accommodation comprises nine bedrooms, 
bathroom, four reception rooms, conservatory, and servants’ 
apartments on the ground floor; limited but very prettily laid 
out grounds. Also Furnished.—Further particulars of Mr. 
PENNINGTON, as above. (U. 1186.) 








R'CHMOND.HILL.—Choice Family RESIDENCE in 
\ cominanuing situation close to river, terrace, parks, and 
raii, to.be,LET or SOLD. Rent £300 per annum, or would 
be Sold. Thererare thirteen bed)and dressing rooms, bath, 
three reception rooms,.magnificent:billiard room, and excellent 
Offices. » Conservatory,, outhouses, greenhouses, and modern 
stabling’for four nu-ses. Tennis lawn, and kitchen and flower 
gardens.—Apply to Mr. PENNINGTON, as above. (1256.) 





ME. ERNEST PENNINGTON, F.A.L, 
LAND AGENT & AUCTIONEER, 





RICHMOND & :STRAWBERRY HILL, 








(VIR- F. PERKS, 
LAND AGENT AND SURVEYOR, 
13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


S USsex (one-and-a-half hours from London in a choice 
district, a short drive from Tunbridge Wells).—A very 
charming Freehold RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of about 250 
acres to be SOLD at a tempting price. The Residence 





stands very high, with magnificent views, and is approached by 
two carriage drives with lodges. The pleasure grounds are a 
=pecial feature, and there are excellent stables and outbuildings, 
also two superior farms, let and producing good rents; cottages, 
etc.—-Mr. F. Perks, 13, Waterloo Place, Pali Mall, S.W. 





> URREY.—Forty-five minutes’ rail of London by an 

exceptionally good service of trains, a f2w minutes’ walk 
from the station, and in one of the most favourite and 
picturesque residential localities in the county.—To be SOLD, 
at a great sacrifice, under special circumstances, the above 
felightful old-fashioned Freehold RESIDENCE, clad with 
ivy and creepers, fitted throughout with electric light, and 
standing on high ground amidst most handsomely-timbered 
pleasure grounds and meadows. The accominodation comprises 
spacious hall (as depicted below), lighted by a lantern light, 
four beautifully decorated reception rooms, billiard room, 
eighteen bedrooms, etc. There are well-fitted stables, peach- 
house, vinery, orchid house, prolific kitchen garden, gardener's 
cottage, and every possible convenience. An opportunity of 
acquiring a bargain in this district, which rarely occurs.—Mr. 
F. Perks, 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 








PER ACRE (including valuable timber)—An old 
£1 8 Manor House and sgo acres of picturesque, undulating 
and well-timbered land to be SOLD at a very low price, situated 
one mile froma station, on the borders of Surrey and Sussex, 
only 75 minutes of London. The Estate includes three farms 
with residences, buildings and cottages, which are let to good 
tenants, also some excellent woodlands affording cover for game, 
the shooting being particularly good.—Mr. F. Perks, 13, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


HELTENHAM.—(A bargain).—A very attractive Free- 
hold FAMILY RESIDENCE to be SOLD, situate in the 
best part of this fashionable health resort. It contains spacious 
hall, four reception, twelve bedrooms, etc., and stands in fine old 
grounds of about three acres. The handsome stabling is 
exceptionally well-fitted, and there are grooms’ rooms, walled 
kitchen garden, conservatory, two vineries, peach-house, etc.— 
Mr. F. Perks, 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 








SURREY Gon a notedly*healthy and*favourite "locality, 
amidst the pines and heather, about an hour's ‘rail from 
London. The above fine Freehold MANSION to be SOLD, 
together with 240 acres of land, or lessif desired. It stands high 
on ‘a dry, {sandy soil, very bracing, commands beautiful views 
and contains four reception, 20 bedrooms, etc. The grounds are 
handsomely timbered and shrubbed, and there are well-fitted 
stables, model farmery, and every convenience.—Mr. F. PERKS, 
13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 





Yor KSHIRE.—A compact, Freehold’ SPORTING and 

AGRICULTURAL?ESTATE of nearly 3,070 acres to be 
SOLD. yThe.property is all in a ring fence, and divided2into 
numerous farms, each with an excellent 7Residence, ample 
buildings andtcottages, and the whole is let to well-to-do tenants, 
A large sum has recently been expended on the buildings. 9 The 
Estate offers a very sound investment, and will be’sold to pay a 
fair rate of interest on purchase money.—Mr. F. Perks, 23, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 





ME F, PERKS, 
LAND AGENT AND SURVEYOR, 
13. Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
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IMIESSRS. OSBORN & MERCER, AUCTIONEERS, LAND and ESTATE AGENTS, 
ALBEMARLE HOUSE, 28, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





WaAntsEp to PURCHASE (or would Rent a Mansion with 

Shooting), a RESIDENTIALand SPORTING ESTATE 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 acres. The House to contain from twent 
to twenty-five bedrooms, stands in a well-timbered park wit 
matured pleasure grounds; a sheet of ornamental water would 
be a great attraction. The sporting capabilities must be good, 
both for pheasants and partridges. Prefers the Eastern 
Counties, although other parts within two-and-a-half hours of 
town would be entertained —Send details to ‘P. C.,” care of 
Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. °8n, Albemarle Street, London, 
Ww. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, within two or three hours of 
town (preference for Kent, but other counties not objected 
to), an old-fashioned medium-sized RESIDENCE, with from 30 
to 100 acres of land, mostly grass. Advertiser might be disposed 
to restore an attractive old house somewhat out of repair, or to 
add to a small one, which lent itself easily to enlargement, but 
nothing of the villa type would be entertained.—Particulars to 
“Home,” care of Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28n, Albe- 
marle Street, London, W. 
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MIDST romantic scenery in a south-western county, and 

a good social district.—To be SOLD, a Freehold RESI- 
DENTIAL ESTATE of many attractions, comprising about 
450 acres (100 being woodlands), and intersected by a trout 
stream. The Residence, facing south, occupies a beautiful site 
over 300ft. above sea level and near toa tidal river. Delightfully 
wooded grounds, walled kitchen garden; stabling for seven 
horses, undulating park-like lands, lodge, several cottages, 
fernery, etc. The agricultural lands with a capital House and 
Homestead are let at a good rent. Fishing and boating.—Full 
particulars of Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28, Albemarle 
Street, Londcn W. (2000,) 











ICE (about three miles from the City; about 7ooft. 
above the sea, and commanding superb views a the 
Mediterranean and mountains).—To be LET, Furnished, for 
the winter season, a prettily situated VILLA, standing in thirty 
acres of grounds, facing south and well protected from the 
north-east. It contains three reception rooms, boudoir, ten bed 
and dressing rooms, and complete offices. The sanitary 
arrangements and water supply have recently received careful 
attention from an English engineer. There are stabling for 
three horses, coach-house, and rooms for man. Rent, photos., 
and further particulars of the Agents, Messrs. OSBORN and 
MERCER, 28, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
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Suss EX (500 feet above sea level).—To be SOLD or LET, 
a superior RESIDENCE of four reception and fifteen bed 
and dressing rooms, occupying a grand position with panoramic 
views to the south, completely protected from the north, and 
surrounded by well-wooded grounds, gardens, stabling and 200 
acres of land, with farm-house and homestead, good water, 
excellent drainage, and near station.—Full particulars of Messrs. 
OSBORN & MERCER, 28s, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


GUEFOLK.~A Genuine Bargain. For SALE, for family 

reasons, an important COUNTRY SEAT and first-class 
SPORTING ESTATE of 2,000 acres in a ring fence, with 130 
acres woods. Lands all let with rent roll providing four per 
cent. on purchase money. Excellent Mansion well placed in an 
extensive park with wooded grounds, oe stabling, lodges, 
etc.—Full particulars of Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28n, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 





EVON (SOUTH).—To be SOLD, a charming Freehold 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, comprising 100 acres of park 
and a superior family Mansion, in excellent repair. The 
House is approached by two carriage drives, with lodge at each 
enirance, and contains four reception rooms, billiard room, and 
sixteen bed and dressing rooms, two fitted bathrooms, etc. ; 
substantial stabling for eight horses ; tastefully laid out gardens, 
inexpensive to maintain, and farmery. The Residence would 
be LET Furnished.—Full details from Messrs. OSBORN and 
MERCER, 28p, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W., who 
have personally inspected the property. 








| N a well-wooded district, within easy reach of town.—To be 

SOLD, a singularly beautiful RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
of 650 acres, including a handsome cubit built Mansion, placed 
upon an eminence ina finely-timbered and undulating park, over- 
luoking an extensive landscape. It is approached by two drives 
with lodges, and contains five reception and 23 bed and dressing 
rooms, and is fitted throughout in the most costly manner. The 
pleasure gardens (of exceeding beauty) are thickly wooded ; 
productive kitchen garden of one-and-a-half acres, with exten- 
sive glasshouses ; stabling for 22 horses. There is a fair extent 
of woods, and the shooting is particularly good.—For further 
particulars, apply to Messrs. OSBORN MERCER, 28s, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. (3204.) 


be EREFORD (near the county town).—To be SOLD, an 

attractive Freehold: beautifully-timbered. PROPERTY of 
35 acres. The comfortable stone Residence, delightfully placed, 
commands fine views, is surrounded by thickly-wooded grounds, 
and contains four reception, billiard, and-thirteen bedrooms ; 
walled kitchen garden, orchard, giesabouses stabling for five 
horses, farmery and rich park-like pasture Jand, (Hunting, 
shooting and fishing can be obtained. Golf links near.—Further 
particulars of Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28s, Albemarle 
Street, London, W. (3186.) 


SUEESLK (in a picturesque and rural hooey) -Fe be 
OLD, a charming little Freehold PROPERTY, compris- 
ing a comfortable old-fashioned Residence containing three 
reception and eleven bedrooms ; alsoa smaller house, convenient 
stabling, several cottages, together with pretty well-timbered 
grounds and grass land of either five or eleven acres. Hunting 
three days a week; shooting and fishing near, Moderate price. 
—Full parsanete of the Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 
288, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W. (2085.) 
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| MPORTANT. COUNTY SEAT ina first-class sporting 
and residential district in Norfolk, extending to over 1,000 
acres, to be SOLD. The MANSION occupies a beautiful site 
in a finely-timbered park, with charming old grounds, extensive 
stabling, walled kitchen and fruit gardens, etc.; the extensive 
woods and plantations..form.grand. coverts for.game, and the 
Estate is intersected by a trout stream.—Full particulars of 
Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 288, Albemarle Street, W. 








RELAND (in the centre of the Westmeath Hunt; shooting 
over 250 acres; fishing in lake near; and about a mile from 
Polo Club ground).—To be LET, a most comfortable gentleman's 
RESIDENCE, recently thoroughly repaired and Furnished. It 
stands high in a well-wooded park of about 250 acres, has south 
aspect, is approached by two carriage drives, and contains three 
reception, nine bed and bathrooms, There are pleasure grounds 
and plantations of sixteen acres, walled kitchen garden and 
stabling for ten.—Full particulars and photo. of the Agents, 
Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28s, Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly, W. (5500.) 


FOR SALE, at times price, a fine SPORTING and RESI- 
DENTIAL ESTATE of gy | 3,000 acres (average a 
over 10,000 head); only one mile from a market town an 
station, and under two-and-a-half hours from London. The 
Family Mansion occupies a charming position in an extensive 
park, and is replete with all modern conveniences. There are 
inexpesisive pleasure grounds, with piece of ornamental water, 
substantial stabling, entrance lodge, etc. From a shooting point 
of view the property, for its size, can hardly be equalled (there 
being a good proportion of covert), and it is situate in one of the 
best game districts of England.—Full particulars, with plan and 
view, to be obtained from the Sole Agents, Messrs. OSBORN 
and MERCER, 288, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. (2977.) 





RSET (close to a first-class town, and station on the 
SOME is! of the Great Western Railway).—To be SOLD, 
a very valuable Freehold RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, com- 
prising about 200 acres of land, all excellent in quality. The 
Residence stands on high ground, commands beautiful views, 
and contains five reception, and fifteen bed and dressing rooms ; 
with charming but inexpensive pleasure grounds and gardens; 
stabling for nine horses, cottages for men, etc. Land all let 
and showing a good rent]. Hunting with fox and stag hounds.— 
Personally inspected and recommended by Messrs. OSBORN 
and MERCER, of 288, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, 
W., from whom full particulars with photo, may be obtained. 


(3215.) 
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3 30 ACRES OF CAPITAL MIXED SHOOTING, 

together with a practically Unfurnished MAN- 
SION in Norfolk. To be LET, on Lease. The Mansion, 
erected in 1874 in the best possible manner, is in the jpcbesn 
style of architecture, is in first-class order, lit by electricity, 
modern sanitary Screngeens, ample water supply, and is 
surrounded by enjoyable pleasure grounds and park. The 
accommodation comprises four reception rooms, and a billiard 
room, 23 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, and well-arranged 
offices on the ground floor, The shooting includes some 300 
acres of well-placed coverts. 1,500 pheasants, 1,000 partridges, 
and 400 hares may be considered a moderately-estimated 
average bag, whilst, in addition, there would be a good number 
of rabbits and sundries.—Personally inspected by Messrs. 
OSBORN & MERCER, of whom further particulars can be 
obtained. (5313.) 





ORCESTERSHIRE.—A handsome Gothic MAN- 
W SION to be RSH! with about 170 acres of rich pasture 
and orcharding, 30 acres only being arable, in a ring fence, and 
near a market town and station. The costly Residence faces 
south, stands on gravel, and contains feur reception and ten bed 
and dressing rooms. Water supply and drainage good, Finely 
shrubbed grounds with ornamental water. Capital stabling fer 
twelve horses. Farm, homestead, etc. Hunting, fishing, and 
boating.—Fuil particulars of OSBORN & MERCER, 28s, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W (2869.) 


ACRES shooting and first-class yachting facilities 
2,00 (Hants Coast).—To be LET, Furnished, a 
charmingly-positioned FAMILY MANSION, commanding 
lovely views of the Solent and the Island. It stands in a finely- 
timbered park, and most enjoyable pleasure grounds and 
gardens. Is in excellent order, both sanitary anc otherwise, 
and the accommodation includes five reception and a billiard 
room, 23 bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, and complete 
offices ; the stabling is for ten horses. fe pee inspected.— 
Further particulars, and orders to view, of Messrs. OSBORN and 
MERCER, 288, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. (5449.) 





MESSRS. OSBORN & MERCER, AUCTIONEERS, LAND and ESTATE AGENTS, 
ALBEMARLE HOUSE, 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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HAMPTON & SONS, 








AMPTON & SONS’ December LIST of COUNTRY 
H ESTATES and SIDENCES and SPORTINGS for 
SALE and to be LET in all the choicest districts of England 
and Wales is the most reliable published, as nearly all the 
properties have been personally inspected, and several illus- 
trated. In two parts, post free, three stamps each, viz. : 

1, UNFURNISHED HOUSES and LANDED ESTATES. 

2. FURNISHED RESIDENCES and SHOOTINGS. 
—Hampton & Sons, Ltd., 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 





50oft, above Sea Level, commanding extensive Views 


SURREY HILLS (in the picturesque district of War- 
lingham, within easy access of City and West End, near 
two stations and golf links)—To be SOLD, at a low price, 
the above well-built attractive Freehold RESIDENCE, 
replete with the latest sanitary and other appliances, and 
containing entrance hall and corridor, with mosaic pavement, 
billiard and three reception rooms, conservatory, eight bedrooms, 
and good domestic offices, etc. The grounds are about two acres 
in extent, and include tennis lawn.—Personally inspected and 
recommended by the Agents, Hampton & Sons, 1, Cockspur 
Street, S.W, 





AMPSHIRE (one-and-a-half hours’ rail from town),-- 
For SALE, a magnificent Freehold RESIDENTIAL 
and SPORTING ESTATE, situate in one of the healthiest 
spots in the county. The grand Mansion, standing in its 
beautiful old grounds and park lands, was re-built about twenty 
years since in the Elizabethan style, is admirably planned, and 
fitted throughout with every modern convenience and luxury. 
It contains a handsome suite of seven entertaining rooms of 
fine proportions, billiard room, boudoir, eighteen best bed and 
dressing rooms, besides servants’ rooms, with luggage and 
kitchen lifts, etc. Grandly-timbered pleasure grounds and park 
lands, adorned with fine cedars and forest timber, terraces, 
wide-spreading lawns, walled fruit garden, range of superior 
glasshouses, gardeners’ and keepers’ cottages, a real old stone 
tennis court, one of the finest in England, very complete stabling, 
with coach-house, washing boxes, etc., and accommodation for 
coachman and helpers, model home farmery, three farms in 
excellent condition; two small residences, and small holdings, 
the total area being about 1,932, forming a capital sporting 
property, supplying some really first-class mixed shooting; 
nearly 200 acres are well-placed coverts, and there are first-rate 
galloping and training grounds on the Estate.—Agents, HAMPTON 
and Sons, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 





DORK! N Ge(adjoiningsthe“lovely Deepdene Woods),—To be 
: >OLD, this beautiful RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, situate 
in one of the most favoured spots in Surrey. The Mansion 
occupies a grand situation on high ground, commanding 
glorious views on all sides. It is approached by a carriage 
— Sa the well-wooded park, with lodge entrance, and 
contains well-arranged accommodation for a large establishment, 
and is at the same time very compact. There are entrance and 
reception halls five — and lofty reception rooms, fine billiard 
room, twenty bed and dressing rooms, day and night nurseries, 
two bathrooms, and capital domestic offices; excellent modern 
stabling for nine horses, coach-house, groom's room, r::-del 
farmery, quaint old-fashioned dairy, with modern fittings, tennis 
court-house, completely fitted laundry, with cottage adjoining ; 
beautiful pleasure grounds, wide-spreading lawn, adorned with 
fine timber, terraces, Dutch gardens, shrubberies, and woodland 
walks, walled kitchen garden, excellent range of glasshouses, 
undulating park lands, the whole extending to about 74 acres.— 
Agents, Hampton & Sons, 1,-Cockspur Street, S.W. 





QUEEN'S:*STAG 

HOUNDS (standing high in a beautifully-wooded neigh- 
bourhood).—To be LET, Furnished, for any period, a charming 
old-fashioned FARM-HOUSE, suitable for a hunting lodge, 
containing three reception, seven bed and dressing rooms, and 
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offices; good stabling of two stalls, kitchen garden. Rent 
3 guineas a week,—Agents Hampton & Sons, 1,Cockspur Street, 
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NEAR FINE WOODS, an hour south-west of Town. 
A delightful old-fashioned RESIDENCE, in grandly 
timbered miniature park of 20 or 40 acres. To be SOLD or 
LET; standing about 300ft. above sea, close to a station and 
supplies, and containing four or five reception rooms, eleven 
bed and dressing rooms, and capital domestic offices. ‘Lhe 
grounds are particularly charming, although not expensive to 
ee f up, and overlook the park and surrounding country. 
Stabling for six or seven horses, coach-house, living rooms, 
farmery, cottages, and other outbuildinks.—Recommende’ by 
Hampton & Sons, Estate Agents, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 





GENTLEMAN'S Ideal COUNTRY RESIDENCE, to 

be LET, Unfurnished, with or without the pleasure farm. 
Only forty minutes from City or West End. Built for the 
owner's occupation in the cottage style. Delightfully secluded 
in beautiful matured, shady pleasure grounds, park, and land 
extending to about 75 acres, standing high, and commanding 
extensive views. The Residence is thoroughly well appointed, 
and contains eleven bed and dressing rooms, fitted bathroom, 
pretty entrance hall, three reception rooms, complete offices ; 
excellent stabling for four or more horses, lodge entrance and 
two cottages, capital homestead and farm buildings, and every 
convenience for gentleman's pleasure farm. Station two miles. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Hampton & Sons confidently 
recommend this property to any gentleman requiring a perfect 
rural retreat within easy reach of the City.—Offices 1, Cockspur 
Street, S.W. 





HELTENHAM.—Occupying a lovely sheltered situation 
on sand Poe soil, 500ft. above sea level, and com- 


manding unrivalled views over an adjoining common many 
thousands of acres in extent, within one-and-a-quarter miles of 
a station, and four miles of two goif links, while three packs of 
foxhounds hunt the district —To be LET, Furnished, for a long 
or short period, or Unfurnished on lease, or would be SOLD, 
the above very substantial RESIDENCE, approached by a 
carriage drive, and containing billiard, three reception, bath, 
seven bed and dressing rooms, and good domestic offices; 
stabling for four horses, coach-house, etc. Tastefully laid out 
leasure grounds, comprising tennis, croquet and ornamental 
awns, a pretty rockery,two kitchen gardens and a paddock, two 
acres in all. he House is in thorough order; gas is laid on, and 
telephone and electric bells fitted—Further particulars of the 
Agents, Hampton & Sons, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SYUSSEx-a8 very valuable SPORTING and AGRICUL- 

TURAL ESTATE of abput 1,330 acres, situate within easy 
reach of Eastbourne and Brighton, and providing sonie of the 
best partridge shooting in the county; 80 brace a day have been 
Killed recently. The property lies compactly, and has about 123 
acres of excellent pheasant covert. There are eight farms, 
besides small holdings, all well supplied with buildings in capital 
repair, and let to old tenants at very moderaterents. There 
is a fine site for a residence on high ground, and one of the 
farm-houses, an old Queen Anne house, could be easily adapted.— 
Sole Agents, Hampton & Sons, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 





ERKS.—£i12 10s. per acre, including timber, Manor 
House, and cottages.—For SALE, at this very low price, 
a capital SPORTING and AGRICULTURAL ESTATE of 
about 650 acres, well placed within a short drive of a junction 
station, just over an hour from town by express trains. The 
Manor House contains large hall, three reception rooms, ten 
bedrooms, and good offices. There are three sets of com- 
modious farm buildings and eleven cottages. Two-thirds of 
the purchase money may remain on mortgage at a low rate of 
interest.— Agents, Hampton & Sons, 1, Cockspur Street, 
, London, S.W. 








EAUTIFULLY situated on the BANKS OF THE WYE, 
reached bya footpath with landing stage for boats, and two 
miles from the county town of Hereford.—To be LET, Un- 
furnished charming RESIDENCE, standing in pleasure grounds 
extending to six-and-a-half acres, through which it is approached 
by a carriage drive, and containing four reception rooms of good 
dimensions, fourteen bed and dressing rooms, servants’ hall and 
offices; stabling for four horses, coach-house and two rooms 
over. The grounds include walled kitchen garden, lawn and 
paddock. More land could be had if required.—Agents, 
Hampton & Sons, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 








K F THE RIVER ITCHEN 

O gh S.-- ey Me fishing, and near the Cathedral city 
of Winchester, and conveniently situated for hunting with three 
packs.—To be LET, Furnished, for the winter or longer, or Un- 
furnished on lease, a charming old-fashioned RESIDENCE, 
standing in attractive and well-wooded grounds of six acres, 
which slope down to the river with apretty island. Approached 
by carriage drive and containing hall, three large reception rooms, 
me hme bed and dressing rooms, and usual domestic offices; 
stabling for four horses, coach-house, etc. The grounds comprise 
two excellent tennis lawns, kitchen garden, greenhouse, peach- 
house and vinery. Rent for winter five to seven guineas a week, 
or Unfurnished £155 per annum.—Agents, Hampton & Sons, 
1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 








TO BE LET OR SOLD 


Price £3,500, including Timber worth about £700" 
Rent £120 per annum 


BEAUT! FULLY situate on the Berkshire Hills, between 
four and five miles of two of the most lovely reaches of the 
River Thames. About 100 acres of land, 35 being woods and 
the rest mostly pasture, profitavly farmed and abounding with 
game. House contains four sitting rooms, six bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom (h.-and c.), etc. ; stabling and outbuildings. 





TOWN HOUSES. 


AMPTON & SONS’ specially selected -LIST of 
H HOUSES to be Ons or SOLD, either Furnished or 
Unfurnished, will be supplied on receipt of a note of require- 
ments. HAMPTON & SONS' REGISTER is one of the most 
reliable and largest in London.—Agency Offices, 1, Cockspur 





Street, S.W. 





Offices: 1, 


COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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IVIESSBS. ‘TROLLOPE, 
SURVEYORS AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
14, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
Telephone No. 2062 Gerrard. 





BYuoKS mr the Chiltern Hills, for SALE, an excellent 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of 17 or 183 acres, occupying 
a beautiful position amidst charming rural surroundings. The 
imposing Residence enjoys south-west aspect, stands 650 feet 
above sea level, and contains fourteen bedrooms, four reception 
rooms, good offices. Stabling for eight horses, and tastefully laid- 
out pleasure gardens, First-class farm buildings, bailiffs house, 
two smaller Residences, and cottages. The whole forming an 
attractive country home.—Inspected and recommended, Messrs. 
TROLLOPE, 14, Mount Street, W. . - ¢ 





<Li> 
30 MINUTES FROM TOWN.—(On G.W. Ry.),—For 


ALE at a very moderate price, or to be LET, Unfur- 
nished, the above exceptionally attractive COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE, which is very pleasantly situate in its charming well- 
timbered grounds ; enjoys a Southern aspect, and contains eight 
bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, principal and secondary 
staircases, good entrance hall, drawing room opening to lawf, 
dining room, study, and excellent domestic offices. Stabling for 
three horses, with all necessary outbuildings; well-planted garden 
of one-and-a-half acres, additional land if required. Excellent 
water, good drainage and every modern convenience.— Price and 
all details of Messrs. TROLLOPE, i4, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 
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VON —tThe above very fine MANSION and SHOO’4 

D ING to be LET, Furnished, for a term; delightfully situat: 
within two miles of two railway stations; beautifully Furnished 
and in thorough order, containing 30 bed and dressing room:, 
handsome suites of reception rooms, baronial hall (with minstrel 
gallery), billiard room, smoking room, library, boudoir, and full 
complement of domestic offices; stabling for fifteen horses, 
The House is surrounded by an extensive park, and its pleasure 
grounds are of a most delightful and exquisite description, 
shooting over some 3,000 acres, lying well together, and produce 
an excellent bag ; trout fishing for nearly three miles.—Further 
particulars of Messrs. TROLLOPE, 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 





By direction of the Executors of the late Tom NicKaL-s, Esq. 


PATTESON COURT, NUTFIELD, SURREY.— 
A particularly choice and valuable Freehold RESI- 
DENTIAL ESTATE, under a mile from Redhill Junction 
Station (on the L. B. and S.C. R.and S. E. R.), whence the 
Metropolis is reached in about thirty minutes. The Mansion 
is delightfully seated in a pretty park on high ground, com- 
manding extensive views over the surrounding lovely country. 
It contains eighteen bed and dressing rooms, several fitted 
baths, nursery with bath, spacious halls, four reception rooms, 
billiard and ball rooms, and first-class offices ; model stabling for 
fourteen horses, charming pleasure grounds, lodges, cottages, 
farmsteads, and several other residences, extending in all to 
some 209 acres, and forming a —— country seat, or 
suitable as a whole or in part for profitable building develop- 
ment without interfering with present residential amenities, 
ESSRS. TROLLOPE beg to announce tat the above 
most eligible Freehold ESTATE was Not Sold at their 
recent Auction, and CAN NOW BE TREATED FOR Privately. 





STATES, Country and Suburban Residences, Town 
Houses, Flats, Shops, Business Premises, Investments, etc. 


M ESSRS. TROLLOPES’ printed REGISTER of 

PROPERITES for SALE by private contract, and to be 
LET may be had on application at their offices, 14, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W.; 7, Hobart Place, Eaton Square, S.W. ; 
West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. and 5, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 











JVIESSRS. MILLAR, SON & CO,, 
14, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.  « 


Established 1803. Telephone No. 3672 Gerrard. 





SOUTH CROYDON. 


a»LE-AN-HOUR UF CITY, commanuing extensive 
views and standing 300ft. above sea level, an attractive 
Freehold FAMILY RESIDENCE, together with four-and-a-half 
acres of grounds, etc. The House contains entrance hall, three 
reception, bath, eight bedrooms; there is a range of gy ag 
sheds, and cow-house, all in perfect order. Freehold, £2,950. 





HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS. 
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BEAU IDEAL GOUNTRY SEAT on a small scale. 
situate about an hour's rail from the Metropolis on the 
L.S.W. and G.W. Railways; also circumjacent to a quaint old- 
world little town in a bracing district, with trout fishing. 
shooting, and hunting available. The singularly atiractive 
Manor Residence possesses an exquisite interior, containing 
spacious panelled saloon hall, with hooded overmantel 
and gallery, staircase, three elegant reception, two bath, 
twelve bedrooms (additions easy), and superior offices; the 
stabling is par excellence, and there are both coachman's and 
gardeners’ quarters. ‘The grounds are old-fashioned and 
comantic, possessing at the far end a picturesque lake and trou 
‘ivulet, and surrounding is a miniature park. The property is 
a naturally beautiful one, and the outdoor expenses of up-keep 
ire very low. The price asked is about one-third less than cosi 
luring the past year or so, or the property would be Let Un- 
furnished to areally good tenant. There are lovely views ex- 
tending ‘to the Downs; shooting can be rented; also trout 
ishing and good hunting*is obtainable.—Messrs. M1LLar, SON 
ind Co., 14, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 


FAVOURITE SOUTHERN HOME COUNTY, 


OUR-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT. NET.—A 
Freehold SPORTING ESTATE, with a gentleman's small 
Residence, which is easily capable of additions, together with 
excellent stabling, farm-houses, and cottages, which will be 
SOLD for £6,850 (with 350 acres}, or £13,000 (with 725 acres), 
probably including valuable timber and underwood. About 
nalfthe iand islet, and produces with the sporting and underwood, 
£452 per annum, and the remainder would easily let at 15s. per 
acre. The sporting is noted, especially the partridge shooting. 
The views are very extensive, and the land of unusually good 
quality. The property has cost, within the last few years, over 
£30,000, and is, undoubtedly, the cheapest Estate of its kind in 
the market, and capable of developm:nt and re-sale at a profit, 
or offers an unusually good investment and optional occupation. 
—Messrs. MILLAR, Son & Co., 14, Grafton Street, Bond 
Street, W. 





BETWEEN LONDON AND MANCHESTER. 

In the most favourite part of the county of Shropshire.— 
A choice RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING, and MANORIAL 
ESTATE of goo acres, intersected by a river affording splendid 
trout fishing, and having well-let farms, etc., seodeuiie an 
income of three-and-a-half per cent. net. There is a small 
Mansion, park, and every possible amenity. 


BETWEEN GROOMBRIDGE, AND _ EAST- 

BOURNE.—A comfortably-arranged RESIDENCE and 
well-timbered miniature park, to be SOLD at a tempting price. 
The House contains eleven bed and dressing rooms, four recep- 
tion and offices, large conservatory, small farmery, good stabling, 
and picturesque cottage. 


]VIESSRS. MILLAR, SON & CO., 
14,GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
Established 1803. Telephone No, 3672 Gerrard, 











MESES. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
6, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W. 
Telegrams, ‘Wood, Agents, London.” Telephone 2042 Gerrard, 





MESSRS; J N D. WOOD & CO.’S REGISTER 

of COUN PROPERTIES contains a large selection 
of Residential and Sporting Estates, Furnished and Unfurni 
Residences, Shootings, and Hunting Boxes, Copies free on 
application, or to any address for six stamps.—Offices, 6, Mount 
Street, London, W. 
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SUSse , “SHOPWYKE HOUSE" (near Chichester).— 
This first-rate RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of about 370 
acres, with the above handsome modern Mansion, deli htfully 
situated within the seclusion of lovely old grounds and finely- 
timbered park, with charming views of hill and wood, and 
having a fine suite of reception, billiard, and some 22 bedrooms; 
while the Estate includes valuable farm lands let at good rentals, 
and will be SOLD asa whole, or the Mansion and 128acres only. 
—Inspected and highly recommended by Messrs. Joun D. 
Woop & Co., as above. 








GLRYUCESTERSH| E (in very favourite district).— 
or SALE, a particularly choice Freehold RESIDEN- 
TIAL ESTATE of nearly 250 acres, comprising mostly rich 
park and grass land, with the elaborately-fitted Mansion, 
oncmeying. & high position, commanding lovel; home views, 
with the Cotswold and Malvern Hills in the background, There 
are large halls, a suite of four handsome reception and billiard 
rooms, some 20 bedrooms; stabling for eight; home-stead, 
‘ottages, etc.—Personally inspected and recommended by 
Messrs. JoHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 
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Bf MEN OF WEALTH.—For SALE, a magnificent 
LANDED DOMAIN, comprising one of the ancestral 
aomes of England, the above palatial House being a show place, 
in the precincts ofa park of many acres, and pos of historic 
interest, whilst the shooting over many square miles of wood 
ind excellent partridge ground is second to none; several 
thousand partridges and very heavy pheasant pg ig par- 
iculars of this noble domain may be obtained of the Agents, 
Messrs. JoHn D, Woop & Co., as above, who have personally 
nspected. 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK BORDERS. (in 
famous shooting district, two-and-a-half hours from town.— 
A well-known SPORTING and RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of 
1early 3.000 acres, forming a first-rate natural partridge manor, 
with extensive woodlands, and wild tracts teeming with game. 
[he Mansion is of moderate size, placed in a well-timbered 
vark with the usual surroundings. For SALE.—Messrs, JOHN 
D, Woop & Co., as below. 








O N_A MAIN LINE within easy reach of all Northern and 
ea 


Midland centres, bove interesting historical 
BARONIAL CASTLE, occupying a grand position, commands 
ing beautiful views, and forming an imposing sight, with every 
accommodation for a family; with stabling, charming old 
gardens, large lake, park and lands, in all about 400 acres. To 
be SOLD as a whole, or with less land.— Messrs. Joun D 
Woop & Co., as above, 





ARWICKSHIRE (Kineton, near the South Warwick 
W RW! ennels).—A beautiful ESTATE of 2,500 acres to 
be SOLD, with the comfortable Family Mansion, containin; 

good reception and seventeen bedrooms, with excellent mode 
stabling, delightful old-world gardens, and finely-timbered park~ 
lands. There are nice woodlands, and the shooting is very fair 
for the district.—All details of the Agents, Messrs. Joun D. 
Woop & Co., as above, who have inspected and highly re- 





MESSRS. OHN D. WOOD & CO. * 
LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS, 
6, MOUNT STRERT, LONDON, W 
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IVIESSRS: MABBETT & EDGE, 
AUCTIONEERS & LAND AGENTS, 
127, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
Telephone 2759 Gerrard. 


MESSRS: MABBETT & EDGE’S REGISTER of 
OUNTRY PROPERTIES, contains a large selection 


of Residential and Sporting Estates, Furnished and Unfurnished 
Residences, Shootings, and Hunting Boxes. Copies free on 
application, or to any address for six stamps.—Offices, 127, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, 








L. (on the borders)—To be 
DEYON AND CORNWALL ( situated MANSION, 


eccupying a fine position some sooft. above the sea level, 
commanding magnificent views, and containing billiard and 
five reception rooms, twenty bed and dressing rooms, etc. 
It is approached by drive with entrance lodge, and is encircled 
by grand old ‘grounds (three tennis lawns) sloping to an 
ornamental lake; stabling for eight, suitable buildings and six 
cottages; good fruit and kitchen gardens. The lands are 
divided into convenient homesteads, the whole being let to an 
excellent tenantry. The Estate extends to nearly 3,000 acres, 
with excellent shooting, fishing, and hunting. Church, post, 
and telegraph, one mile.—Apply Massett & EpGe, 127, Mount 
Street, W. (6464.) 
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M'OOLESEX (a few minutes’ walk from station, with 

excellent train service).—The above attractive Freehold 
RESIDENCE, seated in charming grounds of over three acres, 
and containing three handsome receptior rooms, fine billiard 
room, twelve bedrooms, two bathrooms, and well-arranged 
domestic offices, may be purchased at an exceedingly low price, 
or would be LET on Lease. Stabling, carriage-house, and 
suitable buildings. The grounds, of singular beauty, are 
bounded by the New River, and are adorned by magnificent 
cedars and ornamental timber. They are inexpensive of 
maintenance and include pleasure garden, with tennis court, 
fruit and kitchen gardens, etc., the whole being kept in perfect 
order by one man and one boy. Subsoil, gravel; water and gas 
laid on; large prospective building value—Massett & Epce, 
127, Mount Street, W. (7873.) 





A BARGAIN, 


LOUCESTERSHIRE.—For SALE. The above 
picturesque and well-appointed RESIDENCE is seated 
upon an imposing eminence, has a southern aspect, and is well 
sheltered from the north and east, is approached by drive with 
lodge at entrance, and contains four reception rooms, fourteen 
bed and dressing rooms, etc. ; stabling, beautiful grounds with 
tennis lawn, fruit and kitchen gardens, and pasture land; jn all 
about four acres. Price low.—Personally inspected by MaBBETr 
and Eoce, 127, Mount Street, London, W. (8617.) 





MAaABpBETT « EDGE. 


[VIESSRS. MABBET'T & EDGE, 
SURVEYORS & VALUERS, 
127, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
Telephone 2; , Gerrard. 





A PERFECT RESIDENTIAL ESTATE. 
One hour from Town, 


HE above view affords a glimpse of a portion of the 
Mansion and grounds, appertaining to one of the most 
magnificent SPORTING and RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES 
in the kingdom, and which cannot be surpassed within a 
similar distance of London. The House is an imposing structure 
seated in a nobly-timbered park of some 200 acres, approached 
by two carriage drives with lodges, and containing spacious 
halls, stately suite of reception rooms, billiard room, about 
30 bedrooms, etc. It is internally equipped regardless of expense 
in the most luxurious, convenient, and modern style ; stabling 
for 30 horses, and suitable men servant's quarters. The grounds, 
of exceptional beauty, contain tennis and other lawns, rosary, 
rockeries, ferneries, terraces, and woodland walks, and are 
adorned with fine forest timber, and choice ornamental trees 
and shrubs. The undulating park includes a noble expanse of 
water, cricket and polo grounds, etc. The agricultural portion 
of the Estate comprises valuable grazing and dairy farms, the 
whole extending to an area of over 1,000 acres. Excellent 
shooting, fishing, and hunting with four packs of hounds. This 
incomparable property woul be SOLD, or the House and park 
would be LET, the former Furnished or Unfurnished. Per- 
sonally inspected by Mansetr & EpGE, 127, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. (7784.) 





N THE PRETTIEST PART OF SURREY.—The 
above charming RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY occupies a 
fine position about three miles from a station, and an hour from 
town. The House is seated in beautiful grounds with a pretty 
miniature park; it is approached by carriage drive with lodge, 
and contains five reception rooms, billiard room, twelve bed- 
rooms, ete. Stabling, buildings, and cottage, in all about 20 acres. 
-Agents, MasBsETtT & EpGE, 127, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. (7401.) 








fashioned RESIDENCE, occupies a fine position, sur- 
rounded by well-timbered park-like lands. It contains three 
reception and nine bedrooms, bathrooms, etc.; stabling, build- 
ings and cottages; beautiful pleasure grounds and gardens, and 
rich land, in all about 350 acres. Near village and church.— 
Personally inspected by the Agents, Mausett & EDGE, 127, 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


C UMBERLAND.—For SALE, the above picturesque old- 








IVIESSRS. MABBETT & EDGE, 
HOUSE & ESTATE AGENTS, 
127, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
Telephone 2759 Gerrard. 





EVON COAST (one-and-a-half miles from station, and 
near a fashionable seaside resort. To be SOLD, the 
above charming Freehold RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, of about 
26 acres, including a well-built Residence, which stands ona 
plateau, contains large entrance hall, three spacious reception 
rooms, sixteen bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, and well- 
arranged domestic offices; stabling for five horses, coach- 
house, harness room, and rooms for man. Numerous farm 
buildings; two cottages, etc. The pleasure grounds are very 
beautiful, being studded with choice ornamental trees and 
shrubs; excellent tennis lawn, three kitchen gardens, ete.; the 
remainder of the land is rich park-like meadow. Golf links 
three miles off. Near post and telegraph offices, and doctor. 
Personally inspected.—Mappett & EpGE, 127, Mount Street, 
W. (7758.) 





HE above view (taken in winter) represents one of the 
most attractive RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES in the 
home counties, situate 5ooft. above the sea level, amidst 
delightful woodland scenery, fourteen miles only from London, 
and two miles from a station. The House contains three large 
reception rooms, handsome billiard room, seven bedrooms (with 
facilities for adding more), bathroom, and domestic offices ; 
stabling, carriage-house, men’s rooms, and two cottages ; 
charming grounds with tennis lawn, kitchen and fruit gardens, 
and well-timbered paddocks; the whole extending to about 
twelve acres.—Price for the Freehold, £8,000.—Apply MABBETT 
and EpGE, 127, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 








PRICE ONLY £2,400. - 


ERBYSHIRE —The above Freehold RESIDENCE, is 
situate in a charming part af this favourite county (4ooft. 
above the sea level), in small but ey pretty grounds, 
and contains three reception, nine bedrooms, bath, etc. ; stabling 
for four horses.—Apply MasBett & EDGE, 127, Mount Street, 
W. = (8612.) 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE (a mile from good town and 
station).—For SALE, a_ perfectly appointed Freehold 
RESIDENCE, seated in superb grounds PP some ten acres; 
carriage drive. Noble hall, four reception, and twenty bed- 
rooms; stabling for thirteen horses, and excellent men's 
accommodation. Electric light throughout. The whole in 
perfect order, Price low.—Apply Maspett & EnGE, 127, 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. (8371.) 





Offices : 127, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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IVIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
LAND AGENTS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


WANTED, a nice ESTATE in the Midland Counties» 
preferably in Warwickshire, Northamptonshire, or 
Leicestershire. The House need not be a large one (about 
fourteen to sixteen bedrooms being sufficient), and the reception 
rooms should be of large size. From 150 to about 600 acres 
would be preferred, and the a¢yertiser is prepared to pay a 
good price for a suitable property—Replies to “C.H.,” c/o 
Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, Mount Street, London, W. 

















THREE-QUARTERS of an hour from London.—For 
SALE, a very choice FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ES- 





| 
SPORTING ESTATE of about 2,000 acres for SALE, 
between Shrewsbury and Oswestry, a mile from a station. The 
Mansion stands on an eminence in the centre of one of the 
oldest deer parks in the county, and contains ample accommo- 
dation for a family of wealth and distinction. There is also an 
interesting old Jacobean Dower House, The Estate is divided 
into several farms, all let to a highly respectable tenantry. 
First-class shooting, including wild duck; good hunting.—Full 
particulars, price, etc., of Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, Mount 

Street, W. (13,512.) 





t 
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Sourk DEVON COAST.—tThe above handsomely 
Furnished RESIDENCE, about half-a-mile from the sea, 
and surrounded by choice pleasure grounds, with park land 
adjoining, to be LET immediately (at a nominal rental, owing 
to the enforced absence of the owner), together with about 
1,200 ACRES of good sporting (not shot this season). The 
House faces south and east, and contains a handsome suite of 
reception rooms, billiard room, and about eighteen bed and 
dressing rooms; modern stabling for five, and Furnished 
cottage for coachman, containing six rooms. The undulating 
and well-timbered surroudings are —a beautiful, and the 
district aftords some of the finestscenery inthecounty. Station 
within a mile.—Inspected and highly recommended by Messrs. 
Wa ton & LFE, 10, Mount Street, W. (15,002.) 





ACRES of SHOOTING, and several miles of 
salmon and trout fishing in a celebrated river, 


20,00 


together with a large well Furnished RESIDENCE, situate a 
mile from a railway station, and about six hours from>London. 
To be LET. The Mansion, as above, contains a fine suite of 
reception rooms, including dining room, drawing room, ante 
room, library, morning room, billierd room, saloon, and about 
30 bed and dressing rooms, together with ample and convenient 


domestic offices. Stabling for twenty horses, coach-houses, 
men’s quarters, and several cottages. The socom grounds 
are very beautiful. The shooting is varied, about 11,000 acres 
being mountain and moorland, and the remainder enclosed 
round, the coverts being admirably adapted for rearing a 
arge head of, game.—Full particulars of Messrs. WALTON and 
LEE, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. (6302.) 


IVIESSBS. WALTON & LEE, 
SURVEYORS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 4 


S URREY (in one of the most beautiful parts of the country, 

overlooking Hindhead, and an hour-and-a-quarter’s rail 
from Waterloo)—To be LET, very handsomely Furnished, 
and fitted with electric light, a singularly choice FAMILY 
MANSION, standing very high on gravel soil, in most 
picturesque grounds, It is approached by two long carriage 
drives, and contains four reception rooms, ball room, billiard 
room, twenty-three bed and dressing rooms, five bathrooms, 
and excellently arranged domestic offices. The House is heated 
throughout, and che drainage and water of a very high order. 
The stabling comprises eight stalls and tour boxes, coach-houses, 
men's rooms, and all accessories. The gromnes and gardens 
are very beautiful, and heavily timbered and shrubbed, there 
being about 100 acres of pinewoods and plantations, covered with 
bracken, underwood, and other natural growth, intersected by 
aths and walks. There are also most perfect home farm 
uildings, a stud farm, about 45 acres of grass land, and twelve 
acres of arable.—Full particulars and photos. of the Agents 
(who have personally inspected the property), Messrs. WALTON 
and Leg, 10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
(15,301.) 








ANTED to BUY, near London, and preferably within 
three-quarters of an hour’s train journey, a medium- 

sized RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, with a good House thereon, 
containing not less than twelve or fourteen bedrooms. 


The Residence should stand in park-like grounds, fairl 
high, and be within three miles of a railway station.—Full 
particulars to ‘City,” c/o Messrs, Watton & Lrx, 10, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 





i 
ON, A NORTHERN MAIN LINE within a drive of an 
important junction station, about one-hour-and-a-half from 
London, and which is in connection with all the Northern trunk 
lines. To be SOLD, an unusually valuable and exceeding] 
desirable RESIDENTIAL and AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
extending to between 2,000 and 3,000 acres of very old woods, 
grass and arable lands. The Mansion, as above, which possesses 
all the characteristics of a much larger and nobler residence, has 
the advantage of being only of moderate size, and capable of 
being worked by a reasonable staff of servants. It contairs 
several very fine reception rooms; the bedrooms are of fair pro- 
portions, and the offices are compact and all that can be required. 
There is stabling for several horses, and the necessary outbuild- 
ings. The pleasure grounds and also the park are finely timbered 
ana well laid out, and there is a lake affording fishing and boating ; 
the sporting capabilities are undeniably of a first-class character ; 
the Estate is renowned as a game preserve, it is exceedingly 
well-wooded, and the district (which is in the shires) is hunted 
by two packs. The lands, from their formation, are capable of 
yielding very heavy crops. The whole (excepting the Mansion, 
sporting, and two farms on hand) is let to first-class tenants.— 


Full particulars, views, and plan of Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 
10, Mount Street, W. (13,571.) 





A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE.—1,200 partridges, 800 
pheasants (300 only reared), 500 hares, 17,000 rabbits on 
an Estate of about 2,500 acres; the above is for SALE by 
Private Treaty; the Estate is wholly in a ring fence, in the 
centre of which is a modern FAMILY RESIDENCE, as above, 
containing sixteen bedrooms, bathroom, four reception rooms, 
and the usual offices; stabling for five or more horses, coach- 
houses, and useful outbuildings; good garden and pleasure 
grounds, and eighteen cottages; hunting with three packs of 
hounds; personally inspected and a. recommended.— 
Full particulars of the Agents, Messrs. ALTON & LEE, 10, 
Mount Street, London, W. (14,786.) 


Hi ANTS (New Forest).—Furnished COUNTRY MANSION, 

capital shooting over 2,500 acres (826 acres covert), and first- 
class salmon and trout fishing in the River Test, to be LET from 
Lady Day next. The Residence is situate on the borders of the 
New Forest, in an excellent residential and social neighbour- 
hood, a mile from the main line station, and six miles from 
Southampton. It stands high, with charming and extensive 
views, and contains eighteen bed and dressing rooms, a suite 
of large and handsomely decorated reception rooms, billiard 
room, and convenient offices; first-class water supply and 
modern drainage ; stabling for five horses, accommodation for 
married coachman, farmery, and other outbuildings; beautifully; 
timbered but inexpensive garden and — lawn, tennis 
grounds, glasshouses, kitchen garden, and meadow, in all about 
thirteen acres. The fishing is about four miles in extent, is 
absolutely the best in the river, and within two miles of the 
Mansion.—Full particulars of Messrs. Watton & LEE, 10, 
Mount Street, London, W., who have personally inspected, and 
can highly recommend this property. (15,224.) 





TVJESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 
AUCTIONEERS, 
10, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 








EXTENSIVE BREEDING ESTABLISHMENT, close to 

station, just over one hour from London, to be SOLD; 
exceptional opportunity for horse and fancy stock breeders. 
The property consists of 250 acres, with a good modern Resi- 
dence as above, in thorough repair on high ground, lovely view, 
surrounded by beautiful pleasure grounds; three good reception 
rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, excellent offices ; 


exe water supply and gas; handsome entrance lodge and 
autiful drive through plantations, extensive glasshouses and 
walled gardens; also capital modern house suitable for steward, 
and accommodation for two married coachmen. The buildings 
include eighty loose boxes, stalls for twelve cows and six cart 
horses, and a fine large covered building suitable for exercising 
stock ; several cottages. A good trout stream bounds the Estate, 
which is nearly all rich grass, well watered’and fenced. In- 
spected and recommended by Watton &' Lrg, 10, Mount 
Street, W. (14,171.) ’ 





WANTED to PURCHASE, or would RENT,a moderate- 

sized RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, situate within about 
three hours of London, by a good service of trains, and in a 
good sporting district. The Residence should stand in a dry 
situation, and contain three or four reception rooms, billiard 
room, if possible, from fifteen to twenty bed and dressing rooms, 
and usual offices; moderate stabling and outbuildings, The 
extent of the land is somewhat immaterial, so long as it is 
already let or capable of being let to yield a fair return on the 
capital.—Full particulars to “ M.P.,” c/o Messrs. WALTON and 
Ler, 10, Mount Street, W. 








T° YACHTSMAN AND oyt ERS. — Isle “of Wight, 
on the shores. of the Solent.—Unique Marine RESIDEN- 
TIAL PROPERTY: for SALE, situated about a mile from 
Wootton station, equidistant (three-and-a-half miles) from Cowes 
and Ryde, and within easy distance of Osborne House. The 
property occupies one of the loveliest situations in the island, 
with beautiful grounds sloping to the Solent, and commands ex- 
quisite and extensive views extending to Spithead, Southampton 
Water, and the Hampshire coast. It comprises a picturesque 
and well-built Freehold Residence, as above, containing ample 
accommodation for a moderate-sized family ; with stabling for 
six horses, entrance lodge,- farm buildings, and exceptionally 
beautiful grounds, undulating lawns, tennis courts; walled 
fruit and vegetable gardens, orchard, and glasshouses, in all 
over eleven acres. ‘It possesses an extensive frontage to the 
Solent, on which is a large boat-house, and private pier, off 
which yachts of heavy tonnage can anchor. The property 
possesses rare attractions for any gentleman desirous of acquir- 
ing a aig ony J affording first-class yachting facilities, and one of 
the best residences on the northern side of the island.—Agents, 
Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, Mount Street, London, W. (14,476.) 











AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY of ac- 


Fs. quiring, at times price, one of the most perfect estates in the 


Kingdom, The property is situate within two-and-a-half hours 
of London, and extends to nearly 3,000 acres with the above 
modern MANSION, standing high-in a very large park and 
surrounded by famous county seats. The Residence has been 
well planned, the reception rooms are all of a large size, and 
the bedroom xecommodation and domestic appointments are in 
every wa — for a family of means and distinction. It is 
heated ‘fron out by hot water, and there is an abundant 
supply of excellent water conveyed by a gas engine. The stablin 
is extensive and contained in a quadrangle. The gardens an 
lawns are of a choice description, and contain a large ornamental 
sheet of water. The sporting characteristics are first-class, and 
there is a large extent of covert. The land is of excellent 
uality, well farmed by an excellent tenantry and in high con- 
dition and producing an annual income of about £3,600 per 
annum. Included in the sale is a very picturesque model 
village.—Full -particulars,- plans, views, etc., of the Agents, 
Messts. WALTON & LEE (who can thoroughly recommend the 
above), 10, Mount Street, London, W. (6043.) 














JVIESSRS. WALTON & LEE, LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS & SURVEYORS, 
40, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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W™. R. NICHOLAS & CO,, 
434 (late 60), PALL MALL, S.W., 
AND BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. 


For remainder of Advertisements, see column on p. iv. 
HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS. 

Short drive of Basingstoke. Lovely district. 400 ft. above sea 
Manorial Property or small county seat. 
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FOR SALE, at a considerable sacrifice, a delightful little 
ESTATE, in perfect repair. The House is old-fashioned, 
recently modernised and enlarged, and is surrounded by a 
miniature park ; it is approached by a long drive, with lodge at 
entrance, and contains twelve bed and dressing rooms, two bath- 
rooms, noble panelled hall, or sitting room, about 30 ft. by 22 ft., 
with large open grate, three large reception rooms, and con- 
servatory; first-class offices; stabling and cottage; heavily 
timbered old grounds; walled kitchen garden, and a delightful 
piece of ornamental water (see view below) fed from trout 
stream, containing a wooded islet. Hunting with two packs. 





A low price will be accepted for this magnificent little Estate, 
which can be entered upon without laying out a penny in 
repairs, etc. . 

If desired, a Farm of 75 acres (all pasture) can be purchased 
(9378.) 


close by.—-Inspected and strongly recommended 








4 PER. CENT. NET. LANDED INVESTMENT, 
situated in a favourite and rural district, some 60 miles 
south of Town, where first-rate shooting can be enjoyed. The 
Estate extends to over 800 acres, and produces a net. income of 
£1,000 per annum. The farms are let to first-class well-to-do 
tenants. The Mansion is a handsome, although small one; it 
has some dozen bedrooms, two or three servants’ rooms, 
billiard, and three reception rooms; stabling for a dozen and 
several cottages; park of forty acres round the House.—Full 
particulars ot this very choice Estate on application. 
(Fol. 10,281.) 


Beautiful situation, between the South Downs and 
Guildford. 





FOR SALE Freehold, a gentleman's RESIDENTIAL 

PROPERTY, surrounded by park-like meadow lands of 
about 70 acres, or would sell with 20 acres, The House is a 
charming gabled structure in red brick with tiled roof, Eleven 
excellent bed and dressing rooms (more easily made if desired), 
bathroom, etc.; hall, with fireplace, four reception rooms; 
excellent domestic offices ; Company's water; stabling for four ; 
harness room, coach-house, and man’s room; walled kitchen 
garden and orchard. The whole of the land is of park-like 
character, being thickly studded with trees, There is a superior 
farm or bailiffs house, and farm buildings, also two cottages. 
Hunting can be had with three packs of foxhounds. Price low, 
includes timber and fixtures, or will divide the Estate, selling 
the House with any quantity of land from about 19 acres 
upwards. (9403.) 


ne EREFORD (one-and-a-half miles of Hereford Station).— 

Furnished, for winter months, a well Furnished little 
PLACE; five bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms; 
stabling; very pretty grounds, Rent only two guineas per 
week. (2612A.) 


REQUIRED to PURCHASE, on the L..and N.W. Ry. for 

choice, or somewhere in Herts, a small ESTATE of not 
less than 20 acres. About sixteen bedrooms, billiard room and 
usual ee rooms. Advertiser will pay up to about £10,000 
for a suitable place, or he would enlarge a small house, provided 
the situation was suitable.—Address “‘ BANKER,” c/o Mr. Wm, R. 
NICHOLAS, 43, Pall Mall, S.W. 











WANTE at Englefield Green, Sevenoaks, or in Herts, 

a Gentleman's HOUSE, must be convenient for station 
and amid ood social surroundings. Ten bedrooms; five acres 
ormore. Price up to £7,000, Rent £250.—Send full details to 
“ MIDLAND,” c/o 43A, Pall Mali, S.W. 





R. NICHOLAS & CO., 
434 (late 60), PALL MALL, S.W., 
AND BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. 
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rd ERTS.—To be LET, comfortably Furnished, for a term 

of years (or might be SOLD), the above FAMILY RESI- 
DENCE, within ten minutes’ walk of Baldock station (G.N R.), 
from whence there is a capital service of trains to town. Situate 
in a beautifully-timbered park, with entrance lodge. The House 
contains dining room, spacious drawing room, morning room, 
library, with lobby, smoking room opening to the gardens, 
entrance hall heated, inner hall, w.c., lavatory, five double 
bedded rooms, four single ditto or dressing rooms, six servants’ 
bedrooms, two w.c’s. on this floor, and servants’ staircase. The 
offices comprise housekeeper’s room, servants’ hall, butler’s 
pantry and bedroom, kitchen, scullery, excellent dairy and 
cellarage, and other minor offices; stabling for six horses, two 
coach-houses, harness room, etc. The water supply is excel- 
lent and never failing. The grounds, which are exceedingly 
pretty, and well shaded by grand old trees, comprise, beside the 
park, around which there is a charming private walk, beauti- 
fully shaded, the pleasure gardens, two walled kitchen gardens, 
etc., the whole being 54 acres in extent. There are two packs of 
hounds within easy reach, and shooting may be obtained.—Full 
particulars of Messrs. ARBER, RUTTER, WAGHORN & Brown, 
1, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, W. 





ANDY (Beds).—To LET, for six months, a small pic- 
turesque RESIDENCE, in pretty grounds about nineteen 
acres, on a hill entirely surrounded by fir woods with beautiful 
views. A good neighbourhood. Short distance from station 
and one-and-a-quarter hours from London. Three sitting rooms, 
eight bedrooms, butler’s pantry, and good offices, servants’ hall, 
etc.; stabling. Rent five guineas a week. No Agents.—Guy 
Pym, Czwsar’s Camp, Sandy. 





O BE SOLD, a fine RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY in 
Surrey, forty minutes from London. The Elizabethan 
Mansion contains five reception and billiard rooms, eleven bed 
and dressing rooms, the whole lit by electric light. Stabling 
for eight horses, farm buildings and extensive kitchen gardens 
and pleasure grounds; the whole comprising about fourteen 
acres.—For further particulars apply “ R.,".9, Ropemaker Street, 
Moorfields, E.C. 








THE above picturesque Tudor RESIDENCE (until — 
_ occupied by the Earl and Countess of Bradford), with 
Ts gardens, and some shooting if required, is now to be 


It is situate about five-and-a-half miles from 
Birmingham, and easily accessible to the London and North- 
Western and Midland Railway main lines.—Apply to WILLMorT, 
Fow Ler & Wittmot, Land Agents and Surveyors, 6, Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham. 


LET, Furnished. 





Men MOUTH.—To LET, Furnished, in the beautiful 

valley of the Wye, entlenian's RESIDENCE, standing 
high and sheltered, with fine old grounds and gardens; four 
reception and seventeen bedrooms, billiard room; stabling for 
nine horses; two cottages; good fishing and hunting. Rent 
£220 per annum.—Apply, WiLL1amM Cow In & Son, Auctioneers, 
Clifton, Bristol. 








BoRoIaH ERA, ITALY.—Beautifully situated VILLA 
RESIDENCE, in the Italian Riviera, standing in lovely 
garden about six acres, well sheltered, commanding splendid 
views of the Riviera Coast. It contains four large and lofty 
reception rooms, sixteen bed and dressing rooms, bath (h. and c.) 
on every floor; stables, coach-house. To be LET, Furnished, 
for the Winter, or on Lease, or will be SOLD.—Apply to J. A. 
Lum.ey & Co., Lumley House, 34, St. James’s Street, London, 















BLETCHLEY HALL 


(By Order of the Owner, A. HoLLoway, Esq.) 
Bletchley, Bucks, within seven minutes of Bletchley 


> > Junction 
Station. in the centre of this well-known sporting district. 


MESSRS; MICHAEL FARADAY RODGERS, 

will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
E.C. (unless previously disposed of privately), on Tuesday, 
December 12,at TWO, the Freehold PROPERTY, “ Bletchley 
Hall,” with pleasure grounds of nearly half an acre, and 
containing nine bedrooms, bathroom, lavatories, four reception 
rooms, conservatory, kitchen and offices; space for stabling. 
Other land near might be purchased. 

Also DETACHED RESIDENCE, “Dunmore House,” 
close to foregoing, containing six bedrooms, bathroom, three 
reception rooms, billiard room, kitchen, and offices; nearly 
half an acre of ground, modern drainage, and company's water 
to both. With possession.—Particulars of H. Pettit, Esq., 
Solicitor, Leighton Buzzard, atthe Mart; and of the Auctioneers, 
77, Chancery Lane, W.C. 








UNTING_ BOX to LET, Furnished, for the winter 
H months, in the favourite district of Eversley, Hampshire.— 
Four miles from Winchfield Station, S.W.Ry., and five miles 
from Wellington College, S.E.Ry.; on gravel soil and high 
ground. The House is well built, and contains three reception, 
six bedrooms, and three large attics, bathroom, with hot and 
cold supply, capital domestic offices, boot, bicycle, and coal- 
houses, etc. There is a range of model stabling, consisting of 
three stalls and two loose boxes, coach-house for three carriages, 
and loft over, fitted harness room. The grounds are very 
attractive. There is a large well stocked kitchen garden, 
Coachman, gardener, cook, and housemaid left if desired. 
Rent very moderate.—Apply to Simmons & Sons, Land Agents, 
Blagrave Street, Reading. 


WANTED. 


MESSRS; WALTON & LEE are seeking properties 


of the descriptions given below for clients oft eirs who 
are bon4-fide purchasers, and they respectfully invite owners 
thinking of selling to communicate with them. As many are 
nstocally averse to the fact of their intention to sell becoming 
known, Messrs. Watton & LEE would respect a wish so 
expressed, and disclose the identity of a property only where 
the circumstances justify their introducing it to their clients. 


WANTED to RENT, Furnished, or would PURCHASE, 

a medium-sized COUNTRY HOUSE, within four hours 
of London, in a good sporting district. House should contain 
not less than twelve bedrooms; stabling for five or six ; inex- 
pensive gardens, and a little land. Shooting either on the 
property or procurable in the immediate neighbourhood.— 
Sides full particulars, rent, etc., to “‘ Anglo-Indian,” care of 
Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, Mount Street, London, W. 


QR EQUIRED to RENT, a well Furnished MANSION, and 

first-class partridge and covert shooting. The Residence 
should stand in a park, and contain adequate accommodation 
for a good-sized family. The shooting should include facilities 
for rearing not less than about 1,000 pheasants, and_the property 
should be situate not more than.two or three hours from London. 
Advertiser would purchase a suitable Estate——Full particulars 
to “ Sport,” c/o Messrs. WALTON & Leg, 10, Mount Street, W. 


WANTES. to PURCHASE, within two hours of London, a 
nice RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, comprising a good 

Coe age park, and capable of accommodatin 

a medium-sized family, desiring to entertain, and a few hundre 
acres of land in a ring fence. The House should be within 
convenient distance of a railway station, church and telegraph 
office; and the advertiser is prepared to pay a really good price 
for a suitable Estate.— Full particulars (in confidence if desired) 

to “ Spes,” c/o Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 10, Mount Street, W, 


WANTED to PURCHASE, a good SPORTING ESTATE, 

within two hours of London, on a good main line. 
Advertiser would prefer an old-fashioned House, capable of 
improvement, and possibly enlargement, but the surroundings 
must be of good character, and finely timbered. From 1,500 to 
3,000 acres would be sufficient area, providing the sporting was 
really good. Might lease a suitable place.—Particulars, with 
photograph, if possible, to “‘Financier,” 1, Cockspur Street 
S.W. 














Mansion in a 








ANTED to RENT, from one to three hours of London 
and not over three miles from station, a gentleman's 
RESIDENCE, in small park, and with from fifteen to twenty-five 
bedrooms, and at least four reception rooms; stabling required 
for four to six horses, and accommodation for married coachman; 
shooting over at least 500 acres. Possession by arrangement. 
Furnished, Unfurnished, or might buy.—Addréss “O. T. W.,” 
1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ANTED.--Good PIKE FISHING, within 50 miles ot 

London. If with small cottage with two or three bed- 

rooms, would be anu advantage——G. SkuppER, Edenwood, 
Lewisham, S.E, 
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RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, 


WO-AND-A-HALF to our miles of trout fishing 
(Eastern Counties).—1,600 acres to 2,500 acres, really 
beautiful ESTATE; very fine ancient Elizabethan Mansion 
(moderate size), amidst grandly-timbered park and pleasure 
grounds sloping to river's edge, with every appurtenance 
requisite for a gentleman of wealth. Soil, light ; gravel subsoil. 
Extremely good shooting, game bag over 3,000 head. Major 
portion of Estate is well let, and the remainder could be let at 
once. The whole affords ample return on purchase price (about 
£50,000).—Agents, Messrs. ALEx. H. TurNER & Co., 199, 
Piccadilly, W. 








EXQUISITE SMALL ESTATE, WITH TROUT FISHING 
V ERY HIGH GROUND.—Unrivalled romantic situation, 


Overlooking a most beautiful valley in the Western 
Counties. For SALE, an ideal COUNTRY HOUSE, of 
moderate size, perfectly fitted and decorated in the most costl 
manner, and heated throughout. Grandly-timbered old pack 
and grounds, extensive walled fruit and vegetable gardens. 
Superior up-to-date stabling; cottages. Small home farm; 
range of buildings. The whole in capital order. The land 
includes nearly 100 acres of valuable woodlands and plantations, 
and there are about 50 acres rich pasture and meadow land, 
and park.—Inspected and highly recommended by ALEx. H. 
Turner & Co., who have plans and full details. 





GRANDS OLD 'ELIZABETHAN. MANSION. — 
About eighteen miles from London, in a favourite and 
healthy county.—To be SOLD, a very attractive Freehold 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, embracing an area of about 525 
acres. The Mansion seated in superb old grounds ‘and well- 
timbered park; seventeen bed and dressing rooms,}bathroom, 
handsome suite of reception rooms, ample,,domestic offices. 
Electric light and gas- fitted throughout.© Excellent trout 
fishing in grounds. Capital stabling, laundry, lodge entrance, 
farm buildings, cottages, and enclosures of very rich:meadow, 
arable, fruit, and woodland; or the Mansion and*about 164 
acres only would be Sold. Recommended.—For ‘price and 
further particulars apply to Messrs, ALEx. H. TuRNER & Co., 
199, Piccadilly, W. 


V W rf —300 acres of park, with delightful modern 
. . « Gothic RESIDENCE, for SALE, or to LET, 
Furnished, in a capital hunting district, amidst good society, 
convenient for railway station, under two hours of town, west. 
Perfectly built Residence, standing high, with lovely views, in 
an extremely healthy position, and affording every accommo- 
dation for a gentleman's establishment ; first-rate offices, good 
stabling, cottages, abundant water supply; highly productive 
walled kitchen garden, beautiful matured pleasure grounds, 
glass, etc.—Price and full particulars of Messrs. ALEx. H 
TuRNER & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. Photos. 


£1 PER ACRE (1,250 acres)._-For SALE, a very fine 

SHOOTING and well let land, seven miles from 
coast, Sussex, in an indescribably beautiful position. There is 
a large extent of woodland and well-placed coverts, and the 
whole lies in a ring fence; well watered; trout stream; dry, 
light soil, gravel subsoil; good shooting box, and splendid 
buildings and premises. The whole is let, and shows an 
excellent return on the outlay; outgoings nominal. Full details 
can be had ; strongly recommended.—Messrs. ALEX. H. TURNER 
and Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 
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ORKING AND LEITH HILL (in this delightful 
locality with extensive and lovely views)—To be LET 
until Easter, with or without the shooting, this handsomely 
appointed and elegantly Furnished modern MANSION, standing 
in a finely-timbered park, and surrounded by beautiful pleasure 
gardens. Over twenty bed and dressing rooms, suite of six 
handsome reception rooms, including billiard room; stabling for 
twelve horses, and coachman’s and groom’s accommodation. 
Shooting over nearly 1,000 acres, which should afford about 600 
pheasants.—Rent and full particulars of Messrs. ALEx. H. 
TurNER & Co., who have inspected aid can unhesitatingly 
recommend, 





LMING AND HASLEMERE (between), in a 
GoPro! high and healthy oe with south .’!ews, ex- 
tending‘for many miles.—To be LET, Furnished, for one or two 
years, the above picturesque COUNTRY ©RESIDENCE; 
twelve bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, large reception hall, 
and three other sitting rooms, compact domestic offices, 
servants’ hall, etc... Excellent stabling for four horses, and two 
rooms for coachman. Charming grounds, with terrace walks 
tennis lawn, bowling green, well-stocked kitchen garden, 
orchard-house, and greenhouse; pretty entrance lodge, etc. 
Rent on application to the Agents, who have inspected, and can 
strongly recommend, Messrs. Avex. H. Turner & Co., 199, 
Piccadilly, W., and Guildford. 





EN Toae(within easy daily reach ot Town).—To LET, 
Furnished, by the year, with or without 1,000 acres of 
shooting, the above victuresque old country RESIDENCE, 
surrounded by delightiu' pleasure grounds and a small but 
beautiful park. Sixteen bedrooms, four reception rooms, 
including billiard room, conyplete domestic offices; and stabling 
and men’s accommodation. Rent on application. Would also 
be LET for the summer months.—Messrs. ALEx. H. TURNER 
and Co., 199, Piccadilly, W. 


URREY (in a beautiful position on Holmwood Common),— 
To be LET, for winter months or year, a picturesque 
RESIDENCE, in pretty grounds of about four acres. Twelve 
bed and dressing rooms, four reception rooms; four stalls, man’s 
room,.and entrance lodge.—Personally inspected and recom- 
mended by Messrs. ALEX. H. TURNER & Co., 199, Piccadilly, and 
Guildford. Photo. 


3 OOO ACRES Of first-class SHOOTING to LET, from 
February next, with a fine old historical Eliza- 
bethan MANSION, situate under an hour of town, in a magnifi- 
cently-timbered park sloping toa river, and surrounded by lovely 
old world gardens and grounds of considerable extent. The 
Mansion is in a perfect state of preservation, is handsomely 
Furnished, and gontains accommodation for an establishment of 
moderate size ; stabling and all the amenities concomitant with 
such a domain.—Rent and all details of Messrs. ALEx. H. TURNER 
and Co., who have inspected and can confidently recommend. 





ALEX. H. TURNER & CO., 199, Piccadilly, London, W. 


Branch Offices: GUILDFORD, WEYBRIIGE and READING. 








NEAR GUILDFORD. —A charming RESIDENCE, 

facing picturesque common, standing in beautiful, old 
timbered grounds, Nine bed and two dressing rooms; stabling, 
superior cottage, glass. Absolutely perfect order. Sandy soil. 
Near church, village. Freehold, £4,000. ighly recommended. 
—Photo. and full details, Messrs. ALEx. H. TURNER & Co., 199, 
Piccadilly, W. 


{A BEAUTIFUL HOUSE AND GROUNDS. 





SURREY Sina most favoured”and beautiful spot, with 

truly lovelyrand rural surroundings, the above ‘\xuriously 
appointed picturesque RESIDENCE, standing it. out five- 
and-a-half acres of shady, old-timbered greunds, delightful 
lawns, twelve bedrooms. Fine stabling for seven horses. 
Forty minutes from Waterloo. Freehold, for SALE.—Strongly 
recommended by Messrs. ALEX. H. Turner & Co., 199, 
Piccadilly, W. 





USSEX jhenrroneent sane: hcurs from’ Town), most 
1 


picturesque, beautifully-built, elegantly-decorated FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, to be SOLD, Freehold, delightful old gardens 
and grounds on the sandstone formation; fine entrance hall, 
lofty’ reception rooms, billiard room, sixteen bed and dressing 
rooms, two fitted baths, capital offices. Short distance from 
first-class station and old town. High-class London firms 
have decorated and redrained the property at a large cost. 
Price 8,000 guineas.—Inspected and recommended bi essrs. 
Avex. H. TurNeR & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W., and Guildford, 
Photos. 


DORSET (in a lovely position, high among the pines, on 
sand, with invigorating air, onl uninterrupted sea and 
land views).—To be SOLD, a prettily-gabled RESIDENCE, 
containing three reception rooms, two with oak neti floors, 
tiled and glazed verandah, kitchen, and offices, five bedrooms, 
dressing and bathroom (h. and c.), and four good attics; well- 
stocked gardens, rosary, and greenhouse. Excellently fitted 
throughout. Near station. Price £2,150, Freehold.—Inspected 
and highly recommended by Messrs. ALEX. H. Turner & Co., 
199, Piccadilly. Photos. 


W OKING DISTRICT.—Most excellent spacious 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, beautifully built, and with 
several acres of charming gardens and grounds, high, on sand. 
Good hall and reception rooms, thirteen bed and dressing 
rooms; superior stabling. For SALE, Freehold. — Inspected 
and highly recommended by the Agents, Messrs. ALEx. H. 
Turner & Co., 199, Piccadilly, W.; Guildford and Weybridge. 





Telephone 2753 (Gerrard), 
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JVIESSRS. GIDDY & GIDDY, Land and Estate Agents, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, s.w. 


Branch Offices : 
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ISLAND ASTLE, DORSETSHIRE. 

N unusually attractive Freehold RESIDENTIAL 
A DOMAIN, of considerable historical interest, situate at the 
mouth of Poole Harbour, between the Isle of Wight and the Isle 
of Purbeck, facing the English Channel, four miles from Bourne- 
mouth West Railway Station, whence London can be reached in 
about two-and-a-half hours. The surface of the island, which 
is most picturesquely broken up in hill and dale, is very beauti- 
fully clothed with fine timber trees, rhododendrons, heather and 
gorse, and two large fresh-water lakes form an important 
feature ; in all there are about 760 acres, affording shooting of a 
high class, with capital sea and fresh-water fishing, and for 
yachting or boating the place can hardly be excelled. The soil 
is very dry, and the climate is bracing and healthy. The fine 
embattled castle is in-perfect-order, electric light is installed, and 
all modern improvements exist for convenience and comfort. 
It is approached from a landing place and pier, and commands 
lovely marine T 
32 bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, four noble reception 
rooms, billiard room, grand reception hall, and full complement 
of domestic offices ; capital stabling (including a newly-erected 
set on the mainland), dairy, ample farm buildings, cottages, 
wharf, store houses, etc. The park and pleasure grounds are of 
great natural beauty, and include charming terrace and other 


BRANKSEA AND ¢ 


walks, etc.—Particulars, views, plans, and order to view, of 
Messrs. Gippy & Guppy, 4, Waterloo Place, S.W., and of 
Messrs. TRoLLoPE, 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


ENTLEMAN’S COTTAGE RESIDENCE (an 
hour from Town), to be SOLD inmediately. It is stone 
built, has hall, three reception rooms, bathroom, and five bed- 
stabling for two horses is attached, and the grounds are 
charming, being adorned with beautiful trees, flowering shrubs, 
vew walk, kitchen garden, and orchard.—Price, including small 
house let at £45 per annum, £2,500. The whole of the property 
is in perfect order.—Full particulars of Messrs. Gippy and 
Gippy, 4, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


rooius ; 





N A MAIN NORTHERN LINE (within easy access 


of London.—To be LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, the 
above stately MANSION, of considerable antiquity and with 
interesting historical associations, enlarged and partly rebuilt in 
the present century, and now in excellent repair. It stands in a 
lovely park of 200 acres, which, as well as the whole Estate, is 
beautifully timbered ; and among the numerous attractions of 
this property is a large lake, with boat-house and bathing place. 
The accommodation includes magnificent reception rooms and 
over bed 30 and dressing rooms; there is extensive stabling ; 
tastefully disposed grounds and gardens surround the Mansion, 
beyond which the park, with its fine timber, affords lovely 
There are walled kitchen gardens and greenhouses. 
Full particulars of Messrs. Gippy & Gippy, 4, Waterloo Place, 
S.W. 


Vistas 





SY RBITON HILL.—To be SOLD, the above fine Cubitt- | 


built MANSION, containing large outer and inner halls, a 
suite of four lofty reception rooms, billiard room, conservatory, 
fifteen bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, and _ first-class 
domestic offices, and occupying a choice and elevated position, 
with beautifully timbered and very attractive pleasure grounds 
of rather over five acres, and having stabling for five horses, 
entrance lodge, and range of glasshouses.—For full particulars, 
apply to Messrs. Gippy & Grippy, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 








and land views. The accommodation comprises | 
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SUNNINGDALE and MAIDENHEAD 





D S (about an hour's rail from London). 

URREY CORBERS RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of 
between 200 and 250 acres, with the above very fine modern 
Mansion, splendidly built and fitted, and occupying an un- 
rivalled position 4o0oft. above sea level, commanding magnificent 
views; contains noble hall and suite of seve”. reception rooms, 
26 bed and dressing rooms, and complete offices; splendid 
stabling for ten horses, several cottages : bailiffs house, farmery, 
etc.; close to station, post, and telegraph office, and near first- 
rate golf links,—Inspected and strongly recommended — by 
Messrs. Gippy & Gippy, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 





_—To be SOLD, one’ of the most charming 

RESIDENTIAL ESTATES in the South of Scotland, 
with a magnificent castellated Residence, having accom- 
modation for an extensive household; the whole lighted by 
gas, and the billiard room, corridors, etc., heated by hot-water 
pipes; excellent stabling for over 30 horses; the extent is 
about 2,000 acres, and the soil is of the finest quality; about 600 
acres are in permanent grass.—For full particulars, price, out- 
goings, etc., apply Messrs. Gippy & Gtppy, 4, Waterloo Place, 
>. WwW, 





BERKS. For SALE, the above charming old-fashioned 
RESIDENCE, having modern conveniences, and situated 
in a picturesque village and near railway station. The accom- 
modation comprises ball, drawing and dining rooms, and library, 
domestic offices, eight bed and dressing rooms, and fitted bath- 
room. Surrounding the Residence are delightful old grounds, 
laid out in lawns and gardens, with glasshouse, etc. ; the stabling 
is for three horses, with four excellent rooms over.—Inspected 
and recommended by the Agents, Messrs. Gippy & Guppy, 
Sunningdale, Berks; or 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 





ION _ in 


BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN MAN 
Surrey: in a park, and some of the most delightful old 
world gardens in the South of England, to be LET, handsomely 


Furnished, for a year or eighteen months. It is in perfect 
repair, has the latest sanitary arrangements, and the appoint- 
ments are in keeping with the character of the House. The 
accommodation includes handsome. panelled entrance hall, 
drawing room, dining room, library, music .room, and offices, 
with about 20 bedrooms and two bathrooms. The stabling 
is first class, and is for eight horses, and the kitchen garden is 
extensive and well stocked ; first-class range of glass.—Inspected 
and highly recommended by the Agents, Messrs. Gippy and 
Grppy, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 





FURNISHED COUNTRY HOUSES (with or with- 
out shooting).—Messrs. Gippy & Gippy, who have for 
many years made the letting of these one of the leadin 
features of their business, offer many choice Residences in al 
parts,—Particulars at their head offices, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, S.W., or branch offices, Sunningdale and Maidenhead 
Stations. 





, BERKS. 


Telephone 1722 Gerrard. 





CUMBERLAND AND LANCASHIRE BORDERS 
(in one of the most lovely positions in the Lake District). 
To be LET, handsomely Furnished, the above singularly 
charming MANSION, of moderate size, with grand views of 
lake and mountain scenery. It contains fine hall, four reception, 
and nineteen or 21 bedrooms, first-class offices, and billiard 
room; stabling for six horses: boat-house, and very pretty 
pleasure grounds. The Estate extends to about 5co acres, and 
would also be SOLD as a whole or divided,—Fuall particulars 
and photos. of the Agents, Messrs. Gippy & Gippy, 4, Waterloo 

Plice, S.W., who have personally inspected, 








SCOT AND BAGSHOT DISTRICT.—The above 
attractive modern HOUSE, occupying a high bracing posi- 
tion, but well sheltered from cold winds, to be LET, handsomely 
Furnished. It commands beautiful views, and is surrounded by 
charming grounds, grass land and pine woods, in all nearly 70 
acres; there is excellent stabling, with coachman’s accommoda- 
tion and small farmery. The House contains large hall, billiard 
room, three reception and seventeen bedrooms, bathroom, 
and offices. Golf links on the Estate-—Recommended by 
Messrs. Gippy & Gippy, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 





ERKS.—Freehold RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING 
ESTATE of between -300 and 350 acres to be SOLD; or 
the Furnished Mansion would be LET for the hunting season or 
longer. The property is conveniently situated for hunting with 
the V.W.H., Craven and Badminton Packs, and is half a mile 
from a railway station, near village, church, etc. The land is for 
the most part park and pasture, and, with the exception of a 
small quantity 1s let to excellent tenants. The accommodation 
in the House includes five reception rooms, about twenty 
bedrooms, and good domestic offices; the stabling is for ten 
horses, and the charming old grounds are well timbered and 
arranged in terraces, wide spreading lawns, etc.—For price, rent 
and other particulars, apply, Messrs. Gippy & Guppy, 4, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 








URREY (45 minutes’ rail of Town, under a mile from a 


station)— To be SOLD, the above moderate-sized and 
very attractive RESIDENCE, standing nearly 5ooft, above 
sea level, in grounds and lands of about 20 acres, with 
beautiful views. It contains four reception rooms, two 
conservatories, eight or more bedrooms, bathroom, usual 
offices, etc., and is lighted by electricity and perfectly. drained ; 
good stabling, three cottages, and very pretty pleasure 
grounds, with sloping and other lawns, shrubberies, and kitchen 
garden, orchard, and range of glass, the remainder being hill 
land, from which- magnificent- views are obtained.—Full par- 
ticulars of Messrs. Gippy & Gippy, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 


IDDY & GIDDY’S LIST of ESTATES, Sporting 
G Properties and Country Houses (one of the largest 
published), in all the favourite districts of England aiid Wales, 
to be SOLD or LET, a large proportion of which have been 
personally inspected, may be had by post for six stamps.— 
Offices, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. Sunningdale and 
Maidenhead, Berks. 








MESSRS. GIDDY & GIDDY, Land and Estate Agents, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, s.w. 


Branch Offices: SUNNINGDALE and MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 


Telephone 1722 Gerrard 
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KNIGHT. FRANK AND RUTLEY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





AUCTIONS, 1900. 

AUCTIONS OF LANDED ESTATES. 
AUCTIONS OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES. 
AUCTIONS OF TOWN MANSIONS. 


AUCTIONS OF GROUND RENTS, AND 
INVESTMENTS. 





AUCTIONS OF REVERSIONS, LIFE 
POLICIES, ETC. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
AUCTIONEERS, 
g & 10, Conduit Street, London, W. 








TH E above picturesque PROPERTY, situated ten minutes 
from ‘a station in the West of England, and about three 
hours.of London, for SALE, with eleven acres.~ The Residence 
contains on the ground floor, two halls, drawing room, 3oft. by 
2oft.; dining room, 23ft. by 14ft. 6in.; morning room, smoking 
room, and usual offices, ten good bedrooms; stabling for two; 
cottage. Price £4,000, Freehold, including certain Furniture 
specially made for the drawing room.—Messrs .KNIGHT, FRANK 
and RuTLey, as below. 
One-and-half hours of Town. 
16,000 ACRES. MAGNIFICENT SPORTING DOMAIN. 
T° be LET, in a favourite district about one-and-a-half 
hours south of London, one of the most magnificent 
SPORTING ESTATES in the Southern Counties. The Resi- 
dence was built in the 16th Century, and contains noble panelled 
entrance hall, two dining rooms, two drawing rooms, two 
libraries, morning room, billiard room, about 50 bed and dressing 
rooms. There are several entrance lodges. The Mansion 
commands lovely views’ in all directions, and there is a grand 
deer park ; stabling for 20; good shooting.—Full particulars will 
be given to principals only on application to Messrs. KNIGHT, 
Frank & RuTLey. as below 





NSE —7 
| 





SUSSEX. With 2,507 acres” ROUGH SHOOTING, ‘To 
be LET, an Elizabethan MANSION, beautifully situated 
and well Furnished; noble hall, fine suite of reception rooms, 
and about twenty bedrooms.—Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and 
RUTLEy, as below. 





TO YACHTING MEN. Overlooking the Solent. 


HE above CASTLE to be SOLD. It is beautifully situated 
on*the®coast of the Isle of Wight, and stands ina miniature 


park, the whole comprising 148) acres.. Accommodation : 
entrance hall, four reception rooms, billiard"room, and about 
30 bed and dressing rooms. The principal bedrooms are 
heated by hot-water coils; gas and water laid on. There is 
stabling for ten horses; , excellent farm *buildings ; ‘bailiff's 
house ; a _boat-house, etc.—Series of photographs at offices of 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEy, as below. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING ESTATES. 
ESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY have 
found it mare! to employ a separate staff for the 
development of BUILDING ESTATES, and all Properties 


entrusted to their charge will be developed on the most | 


economical system consistent with good management and 
beneficial results. 


| SALES ON OWNERS’ PREMISES. 

We EN it is cesired to realise Contents of Residences, ive 
| and Dead Stock, etc., Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and 
RuTLEy, can conduct SALES upon owners’ premises at the 
shortest notice if necessary, and owing to the large number of 
such Sales held by them annually, they are able to eisure the 
attendance of the best buyers. 





THE BEST HOUSE IN QUEEN'S GATE. 
O BE SOLD, Freehold, or LET, one of the best RESI- 
DENCES in yueens Gate, together with first-rate stablin 
for four horses. The House has recently been vedenetaied 


throughout with great taste, andis cmreerer arranged and in | 
t 


good order. The electric light is installed. is Furnished in 


an artistic manner, and the contents, can, if desired, be included | 
in the Sale.—Price and full particulars on application. 





50 Minutes of the City on a Main Line. : 
The most picturesque Residence in the Southern Counties. 
In perfect order throughout. Electric Light installed. 


T° BE SOLD, an ESTATE which would appeal to any 
man o i The 


wealth who needs to be daily in the City. 


| whole Estate is in perfect order, the House is luxuriously 


Furnished, electric light is installed throughout, and there 
is every modern convenience, It is within one mile of a 
station, close to village, church, etc. It is approached by a 
carriage drive with lodge entrance, and contains handsome 
drawing room, 36ft. by 2oft.; music room, 3oft. by roft.; picture 
gallery, dining room, 3oft. by 17ft. 6in.; smoking room, boudoir, 
fine conservatory, cheerful library, first-rate domestic offices, 
and about seventeen bed and dressing rooms, The gardens 
and grounds are exceptionally beautiful. There is a magnifi- 
cent avenue of lime trees, rockery, ancient gateway, pavilion, 
and out-houses, whilst a trout stream runs through the Estate. 
There is newly erected stabling for eleven horses. The whole 
Estate extends to 5242. 3r. 25p., or the Mansion would be Sold 
with 164a. 3r. 34D. The furniture is for sale. Photos. and 
plans.—Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, as below. 


on 
| 


| 








ust over an hour from Town. In the centre of a lovely country. 
To tbe SOLD, the above Freehold RESIDENCE, within a 
mile ~f a good main line station. 

entrance hall, dining room, 32ft. by 15ft., opening into conserva- 
tory, 27ft. by 24ft.; drawing room, 21ft. by 17ft.; billiard room, 
38ft. by 17ft. 6in.; library, 15ft. by 13ft.; there are thirteen bed- 
rooms, dressing room, bathroom and two staircases. Water laid 
on. Two entrance lodges. Covered swimming bath, photo- 
raphic studio, usual outbuildings; stabling, six stalls and two 
oose boxes, harness room, grooms’ rooms; large glass-covered 
coach-house and yard, range of shedding comprising, five stalls, 
dog kennels, two-stall Bric. ag etc. Pretty gardens and grounds, 
well-stocked orchard, vineries and peach-house. The property 
will be Sold with from ro to 136 acres, and a portion of the land 
is suitable either for a.cricket ground or a small golf course if 
desired.—Further particulars of Messrs. KNIGHT, Frank and 
RuTLEy, as below. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES, 


Three large Galleries and Warehouses are open daily to 
receive for early Sales all classes of Valuable Property. 
“VALUATIONS 





Prepared for Estate Duty, etc., in all parts of the Kingdom. 
Sales of Contents of Town and Country Residences, Farming or 
Business Stocks and Plant on Owners’ Premises when required 








THE GREAT AUCTION GALLERY 





DEATH?’”DUTIES. net 

EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES are invited to con- 

sult Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY in regard to 
Valuations of Works of Art, Pictures, Engravings, Jewels 
Furniture, China, Old Lace, Bronzes, and Contents of Resi- 
dences generally. An experienced staft is always available to 
ska to any part of the country, and to advise as to the 
above. 














Thirty-five minutes of the City. 


THE above well-built RESIDENCE, situated in a favourite 
istrict within twelve miles of London, and yet quite rural 
in character, to be SOLD with sixteen-and-a-half acres. The 
Resider. = is in perfect order, built on two floors, and is well 
arrange. with every modern convenience. It contains entrance 
hall, 13ft. by r2ft.; lofty inner hall, 25ft. 6in. by 17ft. 6in., with 
handsome open-timbered roof, and a central staircase with 
gallery on three sides; drawing room, 2oft. by 22ft.; conserva- 
tory, 31ft. by r5ft. 6in.; dining room, 24ft. 8in, by 16ft. 6in.; 





The House contains | 





HANTS.—YACHTING, 

Te be SOLD, a quaint old HOUSE, built in 1720, and com- 

*~manding’ views of the Isle’of Wight 7300ft. above sea level ; 

lovely old grounds. Entrance hall, 44ft.'by 17ft. ;;drawing room, 

6ft. by-23ft.; dining room, 28ft. by roft.; study; and thirteen 

ae ‘and dressing rooms; bathroom, etc.; stabling for ten; 68 

acres; farm-house and buildings.—Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and 
RuTLEy, as below. 


library, 17ft. 14ft.; boudoir, 16ft. by 14ft.; billiard room, 26ft. 
by 8h, with bay, lavatory (h. and c.), etc.; well arranged and 
complete offices, with servants’ hall. First floor—nine best bed- 
rooms, bathroom (h. and c.),; three servants’ bedrooms. Out- 
| offices in paved court-yard, dairy and laundry complete. 
| Detached stabling of three stalls and two loose boxes, loft, 
harness room, coach-house for four. The gardens and grounds 
are unusually attractive. Lawn available for two tennis-courts, 
| miniature park, flower, fruit, and kitchen gardens, and plant 
and forcing houses. The soil is loam; sub-soil, gravel. There 
is also a ow-yerd. Price £12,000, Freehold.—Further par- 
ticulars, plan and photographs of Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and 
RuTLEy, as below. 








IN THE GRAFTON COUNTRY, 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of 210 acres to be SOLD, 


with the above, Residence, standing on high ground ; 
stablingsfor fifteen horses.—Full particulars of Messrs. KNIGHT, 
Frank & RuTLEY, as below. 


———— 


Under one-and-a-half hours of Town. 


A PICTURESQUE old MANOR HOUSE to be SOLD, 
with 350 acres. It stands on gravel soil, with south-west 
aspect, and is approached by carriage drive with lodge gor ag 
Accommodation : entrance hall, p> t. by 2aft.; library, 33ft. | ny 
18ft.; drawing room, 30ft. by 22ft.; dining room, 33ft. by arft. ; 
morning room, 24ft. by 18ft. ; billiard room, complete —— 
offices, servants’ hall, housekeeper’s room, etc., 27 bed anc 
dressing rooms, three staircases ; stabling for fourteen vy en 
Gas laid on. Lovely pleasure grounds; miniature park ; a 
building in good repair ; cottages; first-rate hunting.—Furt er 
particulars of Messrs. KnicHT, FRANK & RuTLEY, as below. 











Telegrams: ‘Galleries London.” 


= é 9 
Telephone 1942 Gerrard HEAD{OFFIcEs: 


TATTENHAM PARK, 


& 10, CONDUIT STREET, Country 
LONDON, W. Ormers: | TADWORTH, SURREY, 
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TVIESSR S. TROLLOPE, 
SURVEYORS AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
14, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
Telephone No. 262 Gerrard. 


OMERSET.—Furnished or Unfurnished. A most 
delightful old-fashioned MANSION, standing 500 feet 
above the sea level, in richly-timbered park, and commanding 
beautiful views over the Bristol Channel. Is approached by 
long carriage drive with entrance lodge, and contains fifteen 


bed and dressing rooms, bathrooms, imposing suite of 
reception rooms, and ample and _ well-arranged domestic 
offices. Excellent water, good drainage. Stabling for eleven 


horses, three cottages, etc. Matured old gardens tastefully laid 
out in slopes and terraces, and having tennis lawns, bowling 
green, attractive kitchen gardens, etc. If desired, the home 
farm of nearly 100 acres can be had. Included is an excellent 


beat of shooting over about 1,000 acres, and fishing in a trout 
stream, whilst hunting can be enjoyed in the neighbourhood, 
Full particulars of Messrs. Tro_topr, 14, Mount Street, W. 





ENT (in a most favourite district)—The above ver) 
imposing and most charmingly appointed MANSION, 
together with the shooting over 2,500 acres, to be LET, 
Furnished, for about six months. The Residence is well 


placed in the centre of a grandly-timbered park, approached by | 


three carriage drives, and contains some 28 bed and dressing 


rooms, two bathrooms, spacious halls, billiard, and six reception | 
good water and drainage ; stabling for | 


rooms ; first-class offices ; 
thirteen horses, and charming pleasure grounds. Partridge 
and rabbit shooting over 2,500 acres, and hunting with several 
packs.—Photos., Messrs. Tro.Lorr & Sons, 14 Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W 





| N A WESTERN COUNTY.-—This charmingly attractive 

MODERN RESIDENCE to be LET, Furnished, together 
with the shooting over some 1,500 acres, only a quarter-of-a-mile 
froma railway station, with fast service of trains to town; 
its situation being one of extreme beauty, well sheltered in the 
centre of a well-wooded park, and containing sixteen bed and 
dressing rooms, handsome reception and entertaining*rooms. 
and commodious offices; stabling for five horses; beautiful 
pleasure gardens of ten acres. The shooting affords some 
excellent sport, and has been well kept up.—Further particulars 
of Messrs. TRoLLopr, 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


SURREY HILLS (half-a-mile from a aetien. 50 miles 


from London).—For sale, a 


tion, commanding glorious views for many miles, and contains 
ten bed, bath, billiard, and four reception rooms, conservatory ; 
stabling for four horses, well-laid out grounds of four a: 2s, the 
whole being in perfect order and complete in every respect, 
Photo., Price, of Messrs. TRoLLopeg, 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 





MINUTES FROM TOWN.—A ‘most idelightful 
Freehold MANORIAL ESTATE, ‘as, above, only 


40 


seventeen milesiof London, and within five’ minutes of railway 


Station; quaint, roomy, old-fashioned Residence, containing fine 
square panelled hall, old oak staircase, four reception rooms, 
thirteen bedrooms, two bathrooms, and ‘ample offices; fine 
modern detached stabling for) seven” horses : lovely pleasure 
grounds of about eight acres; ornamental” water, affording 
capital fishing and boating; prolific kitchen garden with fine 
range of glasshouses; picturesque lodge entrances, boat-house, 
summer-house, and every possible attraction for an enjoyable 
occupation ; about nine or eighteen acres of extra park land can 
be obtained if desired. Photos.—Personally f inspected by 
Messrs. TROLLOPE, 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. ~ 


‘ 01 man ! bargain, an exceptionally | 
attractive RESIDENCE, which occupies a magnificent posi- | 


JVIESSBS. ‘TROLLOPE, 
SURVEYORS AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
14, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

Telephone No. 2062 Gerrard. 
[NA ;GOVELY PART OF KENT..To be LET. 
Furnished for a year, a very imposing, and well-appointed 
MANSION, fitted with every comfort and convenience, seated 
on high ground, in the centre of a grandly-timbered park, 
containing seventeen bed and dressing, bath, billiard, and five 
entertaining rooms, spacious domestic offices ; stabling for eight 
horses, farmery, and outbuildings; the matured gardens and 
grounds are of a most charming description and inexpensive 
to maintain.—Further particulars of Messrs. TRoLLopr, 14, 
| Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
















URREY HILLS.—550 feet above sea level, a lovel 


| country home, situate within a mile of a station, fron 


whence the City and West End are reached in about 50 minutes. | 


The imposing MANSION commands lovely views, is approachex 
| from a lodge entrance, and contains about twenty bed an 
dressing rooms, bathrooms, spacious halls, four handsom« 
| reception rooms, billiard room, and first-class domestic offices. 
Stabling for seven horses, with laundry, farmery, cottages, etc. 


| 
London, W. 
| 
| 


CG HAM.—Furnished for Winter, at a low rental, an 
exceptionally attractive old-fashioned COUNTRY RESI- 


| 
| DENCE, seated on gravel soil, amidst well-timbered grounds, | 
| 
| 


in this favourite part of Surrey. Nine bed, bath, and three recep- 
tion rooms ; stabling for four horses, and man'sroom. Inspected 
and recommended. Photo., Messrs. TROLLOPE, 14, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


Nyaa 





EWBURY,.—Convenient for this favourite old market town 
and railway station. The above’ exceedingly attractive 
Freehold{RESIDENCE, delightfully placed on‘a lofty position, 
and enjoying charming views. It contains nine bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom,:square hall, four reception rooms, and first- 
class offices. The whole being decorated in greattaste Stabling 
for five horses, farmery, four cottages,” well-planted ‘pleasure 
grounds, kitchen gardens, 50 acres of park-like pasture, and 
30 acres of woodland. Included are also shooting rights over an 
adjoining common.—Price on application to Messrs. TROLLOPE, 
14, Mount Street, London, W. vb YZ © wow 
ANTS.—RESIDENTIAL ESTATE with fishing, for 
SALE, an attractive sporting Estate of over a thousand 
acres, comprising a modern Residence of moderate size, 
occupying a delightful position amidst charming pleasure 
grounds and park lands of about forty acres, and having first- 
| class stabling. The Estate, which is in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, aftords capital wild-fowl and partridge shooting, whilst the 
woods are well adapted for holding a large head of pheasants. 
| ‘The great feature of the Estate, however, is over five miles 
of exclusive fishing rights in the River Test.—Price on applica- 
tion, or the Residence might be LET Unfurnished with the 
sporting rights, of Messrs. TRoLLoPE, 14, Mount Street, W. 


| 30 MINUTES FROM TOWN, on gravel soil.’ This 
| attractive old MANOR HOUSE, occupying a lovely 
position To be LET on le at a low rental. It is sityate 
within easy reach of railway station, and contains 15 bed and 
dressing rooms, four reception rooms, and the usual offices, 
Stabling for six horses, with all-necessary outbuildings. Beau- 
tiful gardens and eighteen acres of grass land.—Messrs. 
TROLLOPE, 14, Mount Street, London, W. 








SURVEYORS AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
14, Mount Street, Grosvenor _—= Ww. 
Telephone No, 2062, Gerrard. 


| IVIESSRS. ‘TROLLOPE, 


| F\ERBYSHIRE.—In a favourite district for SALE or 

LET on Lease, a: Valuable Freehold Estate of over a 
hundred acres, comprising imposing MANSION having a 
South aspect, standing in a well-timbered park, and containing 
spacious entrance halls, five reception rooms, billiard room, 
| 24 bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, and all necessary 
| domestic offices. Stabling for ten horses, and the usual out- 
buildings. Delightful pleasure grounds, including ~ Italian 
garden, tennis lawns, and ornamental fountains, kitchen 
gardens, etc. The land is of grass or woodland, and there is 
an excellent home farm. Hunting can be enjoyed with several 
packs, fishing and_ boating on a six-acre lake, and shooting can 
be had in the. neighbourhood.—Full particulars of Messrs. 
TROLLOPE, 14, Mount Street, W. 











S REY.—A fine old castellated MANSION, as above, 
| seated amidst its gloriously timbered park lands of about 
200 acres, and within three miles of a station from whence 
London is reached in thirty minutes. The Residence is replete 


with every comfort and convenience, and contains twenty bed 
and dressing rooms, billiard, and six entertaining rooms; stabling 
for ten horses, farmery, and matured grounds, the whole forming 
a perfect country home.—Price and all details of Messrs. 
Tro.vopeE, 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 








Home COUNTIES.—This imposing MANSION, with 
its attractive Estate of 720 acres, for SALE. The Resi- 
dence stands 400 feet above the level of the sea, amidst well- 
timbered park lands, and commands charming views. It has 
lodge entrance, and contains spacious halls, six handsome 
reception rooms, billiard room, and 25 bed anc “ressing rooms, 
bathroom, and commodious domestic offices. It is lighted by 
electric light, and heated by hot water. Stabling for thirteen 
horses, and all the usual addenda, and coachman's cottage. 
Beautifully laid out and timbered pleasure grounds, ornamental 
woods and lakes, productive kitchen gardens, etc. The property 
is divided into convenient holdings, and let to an excellent 
tenancy, whilst the sporting attractions are first rate. Full 
particu‘ars of Messrs. TROLLOPE, 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 
S URREYY (45 minutes from town).—For SALE, or to be LET, 
Unfurnished, an old-fashioned ivy-clad MANSION, con- 
taining twenty bed, billiard, and three reception rooms; excellent 
offices; stabling for nine; lodge, cottages, and delightful pleasure 
grounds. Messrs. TroLtopr, 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 

















W ESSA 1 MIDLAINDS.—MANSION and 

SHOOTING. convenient for railway station, and within 
eight miles of important junction, from where {there is an 
excellent service .of trains to London and the; North, The 
well-built country Residence standing on rising ground in the 
midst of a charmingly timbered park, approached from lodge 
entrances, and containing 23 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
four reception rooms, billiard room, and commodious domestic 
offices; the whole being in perfect order. Stabling for sixteen 
horses and men’s rooms, etc. Picturesque pleasure grounds, 
excellent kitchen gardens, and .over 100 acres of park lands. 
Shooting .over 2,700 acres, affording first-class sport, whilst 
hunting can be enjoyed with four packs, To be LET on lease, 
Unfurnished.—Messrs. TROLLOPE, 14, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 








MESSRS. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, Surveyors and Estate Agents, 
{4, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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R. F. PERKS, 
LAND AGENT AND SURVEYOR, 
13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ORFOLK.—A beautiful old TUDOR RESIDENCE, to 

be SOLD, together with the Esiate of 1,500 acres, all very 

rich and profitable land, producing good rents, and forming a 
high-class investment. It is in a ring fence, and bounded on one 
side by a river affording boating and fishing. The stables are in 
character with the Residence, and the pleasure grounds are 
extremely picturesque but inexpensive to maintain. The Estate 
is two miles from a station and a short drive from an important 
town, and there are excellent sporting and residential advan- 
tages.—Mr. F. Perks, 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 








SY RREY.—The above charming, old-fashioned RESI 
DENCE to be SOLD Freehold, situated in a choice 
district, near station, 45 minutes from London. It stands 
amidst exceedingly handsome grounds, is approached by a 
carriage drive, and contains large square hall, three reception, 
billiard, fourteen bedrooms, fitted ‘bath, etc. The stables are 
fitted in a first-class manner, and there are glasshouses, farmery, 
cottage, and park-like meadows.—Mr. F. Perks, 13, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


BY ORDER OF MORTGAGEES.—(A great bargain). 

A fine Freehold RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING 
ESTATE to be SOLD, situated amidst notedly picturesque 
scenery in the Western Midlands, and surrounded on all sides 
by highly preserved and well-known county seat. The area is 
about 2,400 acres, in a ring fence, with some grand game coverts 
right in the centre, and the Mansion is beautifully placed in a 
finely-timbered park approached by a long drive with lodge. 
The accommodation comprises a magnificent entrance hall, five 
reception, 20 bedrooms, etc. The farms are all let, and the 
income shows a highly satisfactory return on the very low price. 
—Mr. F, Perks, 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 





x 

SURREY (in a most beautiful locality, two miles from a 

station, a little over an hour's rail from London).—To be 
SOLD a very attractive Freehold SPORTING and RESI- 
DENTIAL ESTATE, comprising nearly 500 acres. The 
Residence, as depicted above, occupies a i I site on high 
ground, commanding exquisite views, and is approached by a 
long carriage drive with lodge. A feature of the Estate is the 
splendid sheet of water, about 50 acres in extent, the home of 
thousands of wild fowl. Excellent shooting, boating, and fishing 
is afforded. There are good stables, four cottages, inexpensive 
grounds, two farm-houses, etc. The photo. below represents a 


view from the House.—Mr. F. Perks, 13, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 
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(cost £40,000) -GENUINE BARGAIN.— 
£1 O 500 A beautiful Freehold MANSION, to be 
SOLD (a) sacrifice), situate amidst lovely country, in a favourite 
part of the Western Midlands, two mies from a station, and 
four-and-a-half miles from a fine old town. It stands on high 
ground, in a finely-timbered park, commanding lovely views, 
approached by carriage drive with lodge, and contains billiard, 
{our reception, twenty bedrooms, etc.; first-class stables, glass- 
houses, and very choice grounds, the whole appearing to be in 
absolutely faultless condition—Mr. F. Perks, 13, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


MIE- F, PERKS, 
LAND AGENT AND SURVEYOR, 
13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





WY, Bs F, PERKS, 
LAND AGENT AND SURVEYOR, 
13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W. . 


ORFOLK.—A fine SPORTING and RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE of nearly 2,500 acres, to be SOLD, offering an 
exceptionally good investment, combined with every possible 
advantage from a residential point of view. The old-fashioned 
Mansion is seated in a handsomely-timbered park, and is sur- 
rounded by old-world grounds, inexpensive to maintain. The 
accommodation comprises large entrance hall, four reception, 
twenty bedrooms, etc. The Estate includes two picturesque 
residences, suitable for gentlemen, and all the farms are let to 
a high-class tenantry. The sporting is of the best character, 
the woodlands being well in the centre of the property, and some 
trout fishing is afforded.—Mr. F. Perks, 13, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 





W E* VALLEY.—The aboveTdelightful ;Freehold2 RESI- 
‘ys DENTIAL ESTATE to be SOLD(atza very low price, 
beautifully, placed amidst the exquisite scenery for which this 
district is; renowned. The Residence commands very lovely 
views, is approached by two long carriage drives, and is fitted 
and decorated in a most artistic manner. The accommodation 
comprises large square hall, four reception, twenty bedrooms, 
etc.; electric light is installed. The pleasure grounds are 
singularly choice, and there are first-class stables, cottages, and 
farmery. The area is about 150 acres, and very good trout 
fishing ‘is afforded.—Mr. F. Perks, 13, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 


3 OOO ACRES OF SHOOTING to be LET, 
y with a Furnished RESIDENCE, containing 
20 bedrooms, Situate one mile from a station under an hour 
from London, The pleasure grounds are inexpensive to main- 
tain, and there are excellent stables, ample outbuildings, and 
keepers’ cottages. About 350 acres are be placed game coverts. 

Mr. F. Perks, 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 











(55 minutes from London on the Main Brighton 

URREY. G5 above Freehold RESIDENCE to be SOLD, 
approached by a carriage drive, with lodge at entrance, and 
standing in a miniature park. It contains five reception, billiard, 
thirteen bedrooms, etc. The well-timbered pleasure grounds 
include rookery, ornamental lake, with island, moat, with rustic 
bridge, etc., and there are stables, cottage, farmery, and meadows, 


in all 22 acres.—Mr. F, Perks, 13, Waterloo Place, Pall 


Mall, S.W. 





ASTERN. COUNTIES (one-and-a-half miles from 
E station and important town).—The above interesting Free- 
hold RESIDENCE, dating back from the sixteenth century, to 
be SOLD, containing some fine old oak panelling and rare 
carved mantelpieces. It stands high on gravel subsoil, faces 
south, and contains square hall, billiard three reception, fourteen 
bedrooms, fitted bath, etc. The handsomely timbered old 
grounds are inexpensive to keep up, and the park-like. meadows 
are intersected by a trout stream. There are stables, glass- 
houses, and farmery.—Mr. F. Perks, 13, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 


FSSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS (price £15,000, 

recently cost £30,000; great bargain).—A Freehold 
SPORTING ESTATE of 740 acres, to be SOLD, including a 
genuine old Elizabethan Residence, standing on high ground, 
two superior farms, cottages, etc. Exceptionally good shooting 
is afforded, and hunting with three packs.—Mr. PERKS, 
13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 





ME F. PERKS, 
LAND AGENT AND SURVEYOR, 
13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


JVIESSBS. CHANCELLOR & SONS 
51, PALL MALL, LONDON, $.W., 
and at 1, King Street, Richmond, and Ascot, Berks. 








TO BE SOLD. 

K'NGSTON HILL.—-A very attractive PROPERTY, situ- 

ate on high ground, commanding magnificent views, near 
two stations and Richmond Park. The Residence is replete 
with every comfort and convenience, is approached by carriage 
drive, and contains fourteen bed, two bath and four reception 
rooms, music or billiard room, and excellent ground floor offices ; 
stabling for horses, glasshouses, tennis and croquet lawns, 
and gardens of four acres.—Agents, Messrs. CHANCELLOR & Sons, 
Richmond; or 51, Pall Mall, S.W. (Fol. E. 270.) 





TO BE LET. 


ITTON HILL (near ZEsher).—A charmingly situate 
RESIDENCE, on high ground about a mile from Surbiton 
Station and the River t i ‘approached by a long carriage 
drive with a lodge at entrance, and contains eight bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, three reception rooms, billiard room, gardener's 
cottage, range of glasshouses, stabling for four horses, and 
gardens of three-and-a-half acres. Rent, £315 per annum, on 
lease.—Agents, Messrs. CHANCELLOR & Sons, Richmond; or 51, 
Pall Mall, S.W. (Fol. U. 273.) al 


IGHMOND RIDGE (near to).—A Freehold Italian 
Villa style of RESIDENCE, containing ten bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, three reception rooms, billiard 
room, and commodious offices; stabling and farm buildings, 
range of glasshouses, wilderness walks, walled gardens, lawn 
and paddocks, in all nearly ten acres.— Agents, Messrs. 
CHANCELLOR & Sons, Richmond; or 51, Pall Mali, S.W. 
(Fol. E. 700.) 





ANTS.—For SALE.—A Freehold ESTATE of 268 acres, 
with excellent Residence, manor house, farm buildings 
stabling for 20 horses, cottages, and laundry; capital mixed 
shooting; good pasture land, etc.; electric light; immediate 
possession. Price £10,000,—Agents, Messrs. CHANCELLOR and 
Sons, 51, Pall Mall, S.W.; or Richinond. (Fol. E. 94.) 


IH ERTS (about three-quarters of an hour from Town).—To 

be LET or SOLD, a capital RESIDENCE, containing 
ten bedrooms, two dressing rooms, two bathrooms, four recep- 
tion rogms; stabling for three horses, pretty lawns and grounds, 
cottage, etc.—Photos, and cards to view of CHANCELLOR & Sons, 
51, Pall Mall, S.W. (Fol. L.E. 97.) 


B OURNEMOUTH.—A Seuming RESIDENCE, 

standing in its own grounds, in this salubrious pine district. 
It contains four lofty reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing 
rooms, bath, two staircases, servants’ hall, and good offices. 
Lease of 70 years to be SOLD, orrent §35° per annum.—Agents, 
CHANCELLOR & Sons, 51, Pall Mall, S.W. (Fol. L. E. 93.) , 
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S¢or. (near).—To be SOLD, a substantially-buil modern 
A MANSION, : containing 21 bed and dressing rooms, five 
reception rooms, and capital domestic offices ; stabling for seven 
horses, coach-houses, and rooms for grooms. The grounds are 
especially well laid out; capital walled-in kitchen arden, 
extensive ranges of glasshouses, forcing pits, mode farm, 
gardener's cottage, etc.; in all about 70 acres. Freehold.— 
Agents, Messrs. CHANCELLOR & Sons, 51, Pall Mall, S.W.; or 
Ascot. (Fol. S. U. 291.) 


(near).—In one of the most beautiful parts of 
TOBNESS. Freehold RESIDENCE; eight bedrooms, 
three reception rooms; stabling, old flower garden, with tennis 
lawn, large orchard, three meadows; nine acres. Hunting, 
shooting, fishing, golf links. Near station on iain line. Price 
£7,500 5 or rent £120 on lease.—Cards to view of the Agents, 

essrs. CHANCELLOR & Sons, 51, Pall Mall, S.W. (Fol. L.E. ror.) 
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ITHIN easy reach of Norwich, and two miles from a 
railway station. The Messrs. LumMLeys have received 
instructions to SELL by private treaty at the very moderate 
sum of £70,000 (including the valuable timber), half of which 
may remain on Mortgage at three-and-a-half per cent. Tle 
above unique Freehold RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING 
PROPERTIES, situate in this much sought-after shooting 
county, and extending to about 2,600 acres, with a rent- 
roll of nearly £2,900 per annum. This property is only in the 
market for a few weeks, and if a purchaser be not found it will 
be let on long lease.—Detailed particulars of Messrs. LUMLEys, 
St. James's House, 22, St. James's Street, S.W. 


N the midstjof some of the best hunting in the’ Midlands; 
within half-a-mile,ofra railway station ; about twoehours from 
Town, and with direct@train service to the principal cities and 
towns‘of the Midlands. To be SOLD, a’well-wooded, ESTATE, 
comprising about” 1,230 acres, of which nearly half is pasture, 
and jincluding a beautifully situate Residence, erected on an 
elevated site with pleasing and extensive views, together witl 
well-kept lawns and grounds of an undulating and attractive 
character, studded with ornamental shrubberies and other 
timber ; kitchen gardens,’shrubbery, range of excellent stabling. 
coachman's cottage and other premises. The land is divided 
into six farms ofa fertile and productive nature, each having 
excellent houses and suitable om buildings, and the whole 
produces a rental of about £1,500 per annum. The outgoings 
are very light.—Detailed particulars to be obtained of Messrs. 
Lumueys, of St. James's House, 22, St. James's Street, 
London, S.W. 


W'TH IN three miles of a station, on the Bristol and Exeter 

main line, three-and-a-half hours from London.—To be 
SOLD with from 16 up to 310 acres of rich lands, an old Country 
MANSION, standing high in its own beautifully-timbered park 
of 75 acres, with pasture land, gardens, orchards, shrubberies, 
ornamental lake fed by a running stream, boat-houses, etc. 
The Residence, approached through the park by a winding 
carriage drive to a large quadrangle, is a substantial stone-built 
edifice, containing eighteen bedrooms, dressing rooms, bath- 
room, four reception rooms, billiard room, etc. The pleasure 
grounds are very attractive, and there are ample kitchen gardens, 
with vineries and other glasshouses. The greater portion of 
the land is let at about 40s. per acre.—Apply to Messrs. LUMLEys, 
of St. James's House, 22, St. James's Street, London, S.W. 
(32,702.) 


EVONe(South),six ‘miles for Torquay, and within a drive 

of Dartmoor.—To be SOLD, the above fine Freehuld 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, beautifully situated on the brov. 
of a hill with magnificent views, convenient to a good {station 
and town. The Residence is an imposing structure, standing 
high and dry, but' sheltered, in well laid-out grounds, which are 
noted for their beauty, and grass lands, some of which are very 
valuable for building purposes; two cottages, etc. It is ex- 
quisifely decorated Ft fitted throughout, and in every way 
suitable to the requirements of a gentleman of wealth. There 
are thirteen bed and dressing rooms (the best with parquet 
floors), bathrooms, five fine reception rooms geo floors), 
elegant hall, good offices; modern stabling; drainage by 
Jennings; electric bells, gas, and hot and cold water all over 
the House. Patent heating apparatus throughout. Very pretty 
grounds, fine lawns (tennis), good kitchen garden, orchard and 
excellent meadow lands. Fishing and shooting in the neigh- 
bourhood. Good golf.—Views, plans, and particulars from 
personal inspection of the Sole Agents, The Messrs. LuUMLEys, 





of St. James’s Street, W. (32,€86.) 
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ear's letting. 
Sporting offices, St. James’s House, 22, St. lanids Street, 
London, S.W. 


N the west of England, one-and-a-half miles from two,stations 
and within an easy drive of Bath. To be SOLD, a delight- 
ful RESIDENTIAL and MANORIAL ESTATE of about 1,20 
acres; in the midst of which, 300 feet above sea level, is the 
picturesque old Tudor Mansion, approached by carriage drive 
with lodge, and containing nineteen bedrooms, dressing ana 
bathrooms, fine hail, large reception rooms, convenient offices 
with suitable stabling, and most enjoyable grounds; including 
Italian gardens, shrubbery, !awns, walled kitchen gardens, etc. 
The Estate is well timbered and affords fair shooting, and the 
minerals on the property which have not hitherto been worked 
are believed to be of great value.—Detailed particulars 0: 
Messrs. LuMLEys, of St. James's House, 22, St. James's Street, 
London, S.W. (33,890.) 


ad 


Inathe best sporting locality of the Eastern Counties. 
O be SOLD, a fine RESIDENTIAL? and SPORTING 
PROPERTY, extending to about 4,000 acres, together with 
a noble Mansion containing every accommodation for a large 
establishment, with excellent stabling, well kept pleasuree and 
kitchen gardens. The Mansion is in excelient order, is heated 
with hot-water pipes, is lit with gas, and the drainage and water 
supply are good. The surroundings are extremely attractive. 
There are coverts sufficient for the rearing of about 5,000 or 
more pheasants. The partridge shooting is really excellent, and 
there is a plentiful supply of hares. There is a large lake with 
trout stream, and in its entirety this is one of the most enjoyable 
Estates to be met with in this part of England. Failing a pur- 
chaser, the Furnished Residence with the sportings might be let 
for a term of years, or with the option of purchase.—For detailed 
particulars and full information, apply to Messrs. LuMLEys, of 
St. James's House, 22, St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 


es 


OVER 500 feet above sea level, in the healthiest district near 

town; a mile-and-a-half from a station whence"London is 
reached in three-quarters of an hour. To be SOLD, the above 
first-class RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, comprising a pictur- 
esque old-fashioned and partly modern Residence, occupying a 
high situation, commanding extensive views, and containing 20 
bedrooms, three dressing rooms, bathroom with hot%and cold 
supplies, excellent billiard room, picture allery, drawing” room, 
dining room, four other reception rooms, butler's pantry, house- 
keeper's room, servants’ hall, and complete domestic offices. 
The stabling is in a perfect state of repair, fitted throughout 
with Musgrave's fittings, and consisting of six stalls, four loose 
boxes, coach-house, harness room, and rooms over for man ; 
two cottages. The grounds of eighteen acres are well timbered, 
and consist of wide spreading lawns and shrubberies, thrivin 
kitchen garden and orchard, etc. Company's water. Goo 
hunting.—Price and full particulars of The Messrs. LUMLEYs, 
22, St. James's Street, S.W. Personally inspected. (30,866.) 





LUMLE YS, of St. James’s House, Auctioneers, Estate and Land Agents, 
22, ST. JAMES’S STREET (Corner of Ryder Street), S.W. 


in an excellent hunting neighbourhood, one-hour- 
B ER KS from town.—To be SOLD or Let, Unfurnished. 
the above charming RESIDENCE, in beautiful gardens and 
grounds of five acres, 300ft. above sea level, south aspect ; 
modern sanitation; excellent water supply; good fishing and 
shooting in the neighbourhood. The House contains ten bed- 
rooms, dressing and bathrooms, three reception rooms, con- 
servatory; ggod stabling.--Price and photographs of The 
Messrs. LUMLEyS, 22, St. James's Street, S.W. (32,377-) 


N the centre of the Blackmore Vale Hunt, a few minutes 
walk from a junction station, whence London is reached in 
about two-and-a-half hours. To be SOLD or LET Unfurnished 
or Furnished, a charming well-arranged noble RESIDENCE, 
standing in park-like grounds of 21 acres, occupying a secluded 
position, approached by a carriage drive, and containing fourteen 
bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, billiard room, four good 
reception rooms, and the usual domestic offices. Handsome 
principal and secondary staircases. First-rate stabling for 
twelve or more horses, coach-house, harness room, coachman's 
and three other cottages in addition to other outbuildings. The 
grounds are extremely well timbered and inexpensive to main- 
tain, There is excellent hunting six days a week.—Price and 
full particulars of The Messrs. LUMLEys, 22, St. James's Street, 
S.W., who have personally inspected the property. (32,707.) 


HE above substantial BLOCK OF BUILDINGS to be{had 
at a BARGAIN. They were erected by a well-known 
London firm, and stand high on gravel soil in one of the 
healthiest spots of the country, not far from the sea, and are 
surrounded by beautiful grounds and gardens of over 50 acres. 
The property is Freehold, and has its own railway station, 
which is easy of access from any part of the Kingdom. Besides 
the erincipal: buildings, which afford accommodation for a large 
number of people, there is a private Residence and all other 
necessary appurtenances suitable (for a Convalescent Home, 
Orphanage, School, Hydro, Sanitorium, or any other like 
Institution.—Full particulars, plans, and views of the Agents, 
The Messrs. LuMLEyYs, 22, St. James's Street, S.W. (33,473-) 





SoM ERSET-& DORSET, BORDERS.—The above 
charming RESIDENCE to,be"LET, handsomely Furnished, 
for three, five, seven, or) ten ¢years,~ together with’ excellent 
shooting over 3,000 acres; standing ‘in a well-timbered park, 
surrounded by well-arranged apleasure grounds, commanding 
extensive views ande containing” eighteen*principal bedrooms, 
three dressing rooms, bathroom fitted with hot and cold sup- 
plies, accommodation for a number of servants, large entrance 
hall, drawing room, 3oft. by 2oft.; dining room, 36ft. by 24ft. ; 
library, study, morning room, billiard room, butler’s pantry, 
housekeeper’s room, servants’ hall, and the usual domestic 
offices. The stabling comprises seventeen stalls, five loose 
boxes, two double coach-houses and accommodation for a 
number of men, coachman’s cottage and other outbuildings. 
The pleasure grounds extends to about ten-and-a-half acres, and 
are laid out in the best possible manner. The property is 
situate in the centre of the Blackmore Vale Hunt, with hunting 
six days a week.—Rent and full particulars of ‘The Messrs. 
LuMLEYs, 22, St. James's Street, S.W. (32,623.) 





THE MESSRS. LUMLEYS, of St James’s House, Auctioneers, Estate and Land Agents, 
22, ST. JAMES’S STREET (Corner “of Ryder Street), 8S.W. = 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY 50 YEARS, 
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